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We intend to publish shortly 
a similar volume containing 
various scholarly writings of 
this great savant, relating to 
Jainism, such as the Intro- 
ductions to A carangasiitra and 
Kalpasitra (SBE, Vol. 22), 
and Uttaradhyayanasutra and 
Sutrakrtangasutra (SBE, Vol. 
45), and other articles. 


PREFACE 


Ls late lamented Professor Dr. Hermann 

Jacobi, Bonn (Germany), was an outstan- 
ding savant who enriched the treasure of Oriental 
Learning by his various valuable contributions and 
even led the front of research in different branches 
of Indological studies. In the fields of Jaina and 
Prakrit studies Professor Jacobi can be looked upon 
as a Pioneer: and his investigations, extended over 
dozens of years, have a unique value in assessing the 
progress of studies. It is mainly due to his labours 
that suitable position could be assigned to Jainism 
and Jaina philosophy in the evolution of religion 
and thought on the Indian soil. It is to him 
that we owe the authentic translation of four 
canonical works in the S. B. E. series; the two 
Introductions form a substantial contribution to our 
knowledge of Jainism, especially of its career earlier 
than Buddhism. All research is a progressive 
current ; and this is all the more true with regard to 
Jaina research, because in the beginning the 
scholars had to work with scanty material which, 
with the passage of time, is coming out in a volumi- 
_ Rous magnitude. 


The three essays of Jacobi, included in this 
book ‘have a significant value, inasmuch as they 
can be safely accepted as the basis for further 
researches in Jainism and Jaina philosophy. The 
first, Jamusm, is taken from the Eneyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics, vol. VII, pp- 465-474, edited 
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by J. Hastings, London; the second, Tue MeEta- 
PHYsIcS AND Ernics oF THE Jarnas in the Transae- 
tions of the Third International Congress for the 
History of Religions, vol. II, pp. 59-66, Oxford 
1908; and the third, Taz PiacE oF Jamyism IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDIAN THouGHT, is being 
printed and published, as far as I know, for the 
first time in this book. It was written in 1922, 
asis seen from the date put at the end of the 
article. The original manuscript of this article 
which has been written in Jacobi’s own hand-writing 
was obtained by me through my late, lamented 
friend, Mr. K. P. Mody, of Ahmedabad. 


Some of the observations of Jacobi may require 
modification and restatement. That is but natural 
and inevitable. In fact, even Jacobi himself revised 
some of his earlier opinions about Jainism and 
Jaina philosophy during his life time in the light of 
his advancing studies. Minor points, here and 
there, in these essays may require ratification ; 
but on the whole these essays still hold the ground 
and can worthily serve as the starting points for 
further studies. It is with this idea that they are 
issued in a separate book, especially because the 
as sources are not easily accessible. . 


- When I went to Germany in 1928 with a view 
to acdiching first-hand knowledge of the methods of 
research and with a view to establishing close 
contact with the German scholars working on 
Indological subjects and especially on Jainism and 
Jain literature, the great scholar, Dr. Hermann 
Jacobi immediately came from Bonn specially ito _ 
meet me in-Hamburg and invited me with great 
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affection to come there and stay with him for 
some months. He stayed in Hamburg with his 
son for some days during which we had 
several and varied discussions particularly on 
Jainism and Jain literature. I still remember, 
quite vividly, his high admiration for the cultural 
Contributions of Jainism and Jaina literature in 
enriching the Indian heritage and his fervent 
enthusiasm for the progress of studies connected 
with them. In issuing this book, I record my 
feelings of respect to the soul of Hermann Jacobi 
and my sense of gratitude to the original Publishers 
of the first two essays. My thanks are due to my 
dear friend, Dr. A. N. Upadhye and my diligent 
colleague, Dr. A. S. Gopani for their assistance in 
carrying this book through the press. 


Though written at different times, say within 
a quarter of a century, these three essays have 
an inherent connection among themselves; so 
we have brought out this volume mainly for the 
benefit of research and lay students of Jainism. 
If they feel benefited by this handy volume, quite 
within their reach, our purpose of publishing it, 
even during the hard period of war, is more than 
fulfilled. 


Busirths Vipya BHavan 
Se a Muni JINA VIJAYA 
Daied 23-12-1946. 





JAINISM 
1. INTRODUCTORY. 


Jainism is a monastic religion which, like Bud- 
dhism, denies the authority of the Veda, and is 
therefore regarded by the Brahmans as heretical. 
The Jain church consists of the monastic order 
and the lay community. It is divided into two 
rival sections, the Svetambaras, or ‘ White-robed’ 
and the Digambaras, or ‘Sky-clad’; they are so 
called because the monks of the Svetambaras wear 
white clothes, and those of the Digambaras origi- 
nally went about stark naked, until the Muham- 
madans forced them to cover their privities. The 
dogmatic differences between the two sections are 
rather trivial’; they differ more in conduct, as will 
be noticed in the course of the article. 


The interest of Jainism to the student of reli- 
gion consists in the fact that it goes back to a very 
early period, and to primitive currents of religious 
and metaphysical speculation, which gave rise also 
to the oldest Indian philosophies—Sankhya and 
Yoga?-and to Buddhism. It shares in the theore- 
tical pessimism of these systems, as also in their, 
practical ideal—liberation, Life in the world 
perpetuated by the transmigration of the soul, is 
essentially bad and painful; therefore it must be 





1 See the article ‘Digambara’, Zncyclopaedia of Religion 
and Bthics, 


2 See those articles, RZ. 
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our aim to put an end to the Cycle of Births, and 
this end will be accomplished when we come into 
possession of right knowledge*. In this general 
principle Jainism agrees with Sankhya, Yoga, 
and Buddhism; but they differ in their methods of 
realizing it. In metaphysics there is some general 
likeness between Sankhya and Yoga on the: one 
hand, and Jainism on the other. For in all these 
systems a dualism of matter and soul is acknow- 
ledged; the souls are principally all alike substances 
(monads ) characterized by intelligence, their actual 
difference being caused by their connexion with 
matter ; matter is, according to Jains and Sankhyas, 
of indefinite nature a something that may become 
anything. These general metaphysical principles, 
however, are worked out on different lines by the 
Sankhyas and Jains‘, the difference being still more 





3 It may be added that, with the exception of Yoga, all 
these ancient systems are strictly atheistic, i.e. they do 
not admit an absolute Supreme God; even in Yoga, the 
Ivara is not the first and only cause of everything 
existent. 


4 The Sankhyas endeavour to explain, from their dualistic 
principles, purusa and prakrti, the development of the 
material world as well as that of living beings; the 
Jains, however, are almost exclusively concerned with 
the latter, and declare that the cause of the material 
world and of the structure of the universe is Jokasthiti, 
‘primeval disposition’ (Tattearthadhigama sitra, iii, 6 
com.). Sankhya, probably based on cosmogonic theories 
contained in the Upanisads, was intended as a philosop- 
hic system which in the course of time became the 
theoretical foundation of popular religion, But Jainism 
was, in the first place, a religion, and developed 4 
philosophy of its own in order to make this religihB, a 
self-confistent system. . eee 
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accentuated by the different origins of these 
systems. For the Sankhyas, owing allegiance to 
the Brahmans, have adopted Brahmanical ideas 
and modes of thought’, while the Jains, being 
distinctly: non-Brahmanical, have worked upon 
popular notions of a more primitive and cruder 
‘character, e. g. animistic ideas. But the metaphy- 
sical principles of Buddhism are of an entirely 
different character, being moulded by the funda- 
mental principle of Buddhism, viz. that there is no 
absolute and permanent Being, or, in other words, 
that all things are transitory.’ Notwithstanding 
the radical difference in their philosophical notions, 
Jainism and Buddhism, being originally both orders 
of monks outside the pale of Brahmanism, present 
some resemblance in outward appearance, so that 
even Indian writers occasionally have confounded 
them. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at 
that some European scholars who became acquaint- 
ed with Jainism through inadequate samples of © 
Jain literature easily persuaded themselves that it 
was an offshoot of Buddhism’, But it has since 
been proved beyond doubt that their theory 
is wrong, and that Jainism is at least as old as 





. 5 @g., the Saakhya principle mahan means mahdn Gima; 
the three gunas are suggested by the trivrtkarana of 
Chandogya Up. vi. 3 £; and prakrti by the cosmical 
brahma of the earlier Upanisad doctrine, wherefore in 
the Gaudapada Bhasya on Kariké 22 brahma is given as 
a Synonym of prakrti, etc. 

6 The fundamental theories of Jainism, ¢. g. the syadeada, 
. their division of living beings, especially the elementary 
lives, are not found in Buddhism. 


7 See SBH xlv, (1895) Introd., pp. xviii ff. « 
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Buddhism. For the canonical books of the Bud- 
dhists frequently mention the Jains as a rival sect, 
under their old name Nigantha (Skr. Nirgrantha, 
common Prakrit Niggantha) and their leader in 
Buddha’s time, Nataputta (Nata- or Natiputta 
being an epithet of the last prophet of the Jains, 
Vardhamana Mahavira), and they name the place 
of the latter’s death Pava, in agreement with Jain 
tradition. On the other hand, the canonical books 
of the Jains mention as contemporaries of Maha- 
vira the same kings as reigned during Buddha’s 
career, and one of the latter’s rivals. Thus itis 
established that Mahavira was a contemporary of — 
Buddha, and probably somewhat older than the 
latter, who outlived his rival’s decease at Pava, 


Mahavira, however, unlike Buddha, was most 
probably not the founder of the sect which reveres 
him as their prophet, nor the author of their religi- 
on. According to the unanimous Buddhist tradi- 
tion, Buddha had, under the Bodhi-tree, discovered 
by intuition the fundamental truths of his religion 
as it appears throughout his personal work; his 
first sermons are things ever to be remembered by 
his followers, as are the doctrines which he then 
preached. No such traditions are preserved in 
the canonical books of the Jains about Mahavira. 
His becoming a monk, and, some 12 years later, 
his attainment of omniscience (kevala), are, of 
course, celebrated events. But tradition is silent 
about his motives for renouncing the world, and 
about the particular truths whose discovery led to 
his exalted position. At any rate, Mahivira is not 
described by tradition as having first become a 
disciple of ,teachers whose doctrines afterwards; 
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failed to satisfy him, as we are told of Buddha; he 
seems to have had no misgivings, and to have 
known where truth was to be had’, and thus he 
became a Jain monk. And again, when, after 
many years of austerities such as are practised by 
other aScetics of the Jains, he reached omniscience, 
we are not given to understand that he found any 
new truth, or a new revelation, as Buddha is said 
to have received ; nor is any particular doctrine or 
philosophical principle mentioned, the knowledge 
and insight of which then occurred to him for the 
first time. But he is represented as gaining, at 
his kevala, perfect knowledge of what he knew 
before only in part and imperfectly. Thus Maha- 
vira appears in the tradition of his own sect as 
one who, from the beginning, had followed a reli- 
gion established long ago; had he been more, had 
he been the founder of Jainism, tradition, ever 
eager to extol a prophet, would not have totally 
repressed his claims to reverence as such. Nor do 





8 A. F. R. Hoernle, Uvasagadasao, tr. p. 5 £., note 
(Caleutta, 1890), says that Mahavira, having been born 
in Kollaga, ‘naturally, when he assumed the monk’s 
vocation, retired (as related in Kalpasitra 115 f.) to 
the ceiya of his own clan, called Diipalasa and situated 
in the neighbourhood of Kollaga. Mahavira’s parents 
(and with them probably their whole clan of Naya 
Ksattriyas) are said to have been followers of the tenets 
of Parévanatha (see Ayaraaga, ii, 15, § 16). As such 
they would, no doubt, keep up a religious establishment 
(ceiya) for the accommodation of Parsva, on his periodi- 
cal visits, with his disciples, to Kundapura or Vesali. 
Mahavira, on renouncing the world, would - probably 
first join Paréva’s sect, in which, however, he soon became 
a reformer and chief himself.’ ‘ bag = 
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. Buddhistic traditions indicate that the Niganthas 
owed their origin to Nataputta; they simply speak 
of them as of a sect existing at the time of Buddha, 
We cannot, therefore, without doing violation to 
tradition, declare Mahavira to have - been the 
founder of Jainism. But he is without doubt the 
last prophet of the Jains, the last Tirthakara. His 
predecessor, Parsva, the last Tirthakara but one, 
seems to have better claims to the title of founder 
of Jainism. THis death is placed at the reasonable 
interval of 250 years before that of Mahavira, 
while Pargva’s predecessor Aristanemi is said 
to have died 84,000 years before Mahavira’s 
Nirvana. Followers of Pargva are mentioned in 
the canonical books; and a legend in the Uttard; 
dhyayana Sutra xxiii relates a meeting between 
a disciple of Pargva and a disciple of Mahavira 
which brought about the union of the old branch 
of the Jain church and the new one®. This seems 
to indicate that Pargva was a historical person ; 
but in the absence of historical documents we 
cannot venture to go beyond a conjecture. 


2. JAIN VIEW OF THEIR ORIGIN, ETC. 


According to the belief of the Jains themselves, 
Jain religion is eternal, and it has been revealed 
again and again, in every one of the endless 
succeeding periods of the world, by innumerable 
Tirthakaras. In the present avasarpini period 
the first Tirthakara was Rsabha, and the last, the 
24th, was Vardhamana. The names, signs, and 
colours of the 24 Tirthakaras were as follows; , 

9 SBB, xly Introd. p. xxi f. ie fr ol 
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(1) Rgabha (or Vrsabha), bull, golden; (2) 
Ajita, elephant, golden; (3) Sambhava, horse, 
golden ; (4) Abhinandana, ape, golden ; (5 ) Sumati, 
heron, golden; ( 6 ) Padmaprabha, lotus-flower, red ; 
(7) Suparsva, the svastika, golden; (8) Candrapra- 
bha, moon, white; (9) Suvidhi (or Puspadantea ), 
dolphin, white ;(10) Sitala, the srivatsa, golden; 
(11) Sreyarnsa (or Sreyin), rhinoceros, golden; 
(12) Vasupiijya, buffalo, red; (18) Vimala, hog, 
golden; (14) Ananta (or Anantajit), falcon, golden ; 
(15) Dharma, thunderbolt, golden; (16) Santi, 
antelope, golden ; (17) Kunthu, goat, golden ; ( 18) 
Ara, the nandydvarta, golden; (19) Malli, jar, 
blue; (20) Suvrata (or Munisuvrata ), tortoise, 
black ; (21) Nami, blue lotus, golden; (22) Nemi 
(or Aristanemi ), conch shell, black ; (23) Paréva, 
snake, blue; (24) Vardhamana, lion, golden. All 
Tirthakaras were Ksatriyas; Munisuvrata and 
Nemi belonged to the Harivamsa, the remaining 
22 to. the Iksvaku race. Malli was a woman, 
according to the Svetambaras ; but this the Digam- 
baras deny, as, according to them, no female can 
reach liberation. The interval in years between 
Mahavira and the two last Tirthakaras has been 
given above. Nami died 500,000 years before 
Nemi; Munisuvrata 1,100,000 years before Nami; 
the next intervals are 6,500,000, 10,000,000, or a 
krore; the following intervals cannot be ex- 
pressed in definite numbers of years, but are 
given in palyopamas and sdgaropamas, the last 
interval being one krore of krores of sdgaropamas. 
The length of the life and the height of the Tirtha- 
karas are in proportion to the length off the 
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interval.” These particulars are here ‘given 
according to the Svetambaras. ‘f 


In connexion with these items of the mytholo- 
gical history of the Jains, it may be added that 
they relate the legends of 12 universal monarchs 
( Cakravartins ), of 9 Vasudevas, 9 Baladevas, and 
9 Prativaisudevas who lived within the period from 
the first to the 22nd Tirthakara. Together with 
the 24 Tirthakaras they are the 68 great person- 
ages of Jain history; the legends of their lives 
form the subject of a great epie work by Hema- 
candra—the Trisastisalakapurusacarita, which is 
based on older sources, probably the Vésudeva- 
hindi (edited in Bhavnagar, 1906-09, by the 
Jainadharmaprasarakasabha ). 


All Tirthakaras have reached Nirvana at their 
death. Though, being released from the world, 
they neither care for nor have any influence on 
worldly affairs, they have nevertheless become the 
object of worship and are regarded as the ‘gods’ 
(deva ) by the Jains”; temples are erected to them 
where their idols are worshipped”. The favourite 
Tirthakaras are the first and the three last ones, 
but temples of the remaining ones are also met 
with. The worship of the idols of the Tirthakaras 


10 See the articles, Ages of the World (Indian), HRD, i, 
pp. 200 £. 

Il See the article Atheism (Jain), HRA, ii, pp. 186 £. 

12 For images and idols of the Jains see J. Burgess, 
‘Digambara Jain Iconography,’ JA xxxii. (1903) 459 
ff.; G. Biihler, ‘Specimens of Jaina Sculptures from 
Mathura in Lpigraphia Indica, ii. (1894) 311 fir; J 
Fergusson and J. Burgess, Cave Temples, London, 1889, 
pp. 487 ff: mt bre i 
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is already mentioned in some canonical books, but 
no rules for their worship are given’; it was, 
however, already in full sway in the first century 
of our era, as evidenced by the Patimacariya, the 
oldest Prakrit kivya of the Jains, and by the 
statues of Tirthakaras found in ancient sites—e. g., 
in the Kankali mound at Mathura which belongs 
to this period*. Some sects, especially, a rather 
recent section of the Svetambaras, the Dhundhia 
or Sthinakavasins, reject this kind of worship 
altogether’, 

It goes without saying that the Tirthakaras, 
except the two last, belong to mythology rather 
than to history ; the 22nd, Aristanemi, is connected 
with the legend of Krsna as his relative. But the 
details of Mahavira’s life as related in the canonical 
books may be regarded on the whole as historical 
facts, 

He was a Ksatriya of the Jiiata clan and 
a native of Kundagrama, a suburb of the town 
Vaiéali (the modern Basarh, some 27 miles north of 
Patna”), He was the second son of the Ksatriya 

13 Some kind of worship, however, seems to be implied 
from the oldest times by the mention of the various cetya 
(caitya), or shrines, in the sacred books. These shrines 
were situated in gardens in which Mahavira resided 
during his visits to the towns to which they belonged. 
Cf. Hoernle, Uvasagadasao, tr., p. 2, note 4. 

14 Bpigr. Ind, ii, 311 £. 

15 See" Notes on the non-Idolatrous Shwetambar Jains,’ by 
*Seeker,’ 1911; and Margaret Stevenson, Notes on 
Modern Jainism, pp. 13 £. : 

16 Kundaggima and Vaniyaggama, both suburbs of 

_ Vesali, have been identified by Hoernle (Joc. cit. p. #, _ 

8) with the modern villages Baniya and Basukupd: 
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Siddhartha and Trigala, a highly connected lady, — 
The Svetimbaras maintain, and thus it is stated ia 
‘the Acdraigasitra, the Kalpasitra, etc. that 
the soul of the Tirthakara first descended into 
the womb of the Brahmani Devananda, and was, 
by the order of Indra, removed thence tothe womb 
of Trigala", But the Digambaras reject this story. 
His parents, who were pious Jains and worshippers 
of Parsva, gave him the name Vardhamana ( Vira 
or Mahivira is an epithet used as a name; Arhat, 
Bhagavat, Jina, etc., are titles common to all 
Tirthakaras), He married Yasodai and by her 
had a daughter Anojji. His parents died when 
he was 30 years old, and his elder brother Nandi- 
vardhana succeeded his father in whatever position 
he had held. With the permission of his brother 
and the other authorities, he carried out a long- 
cherished resolve and became a monk with thé 
usual Jain rites. Then followed 12 years -of self- 
mortification ; Mahavira wandered about asa mendir 
cant friar, bearing all kinds of hardships; after the 
first 18 months he even discarded clothes, At the 
end of this period dedicated to meditation, he 
reached the state of omniscience (kevala), corres- 
ponding to the Bodhi of the Buddhists. He lived 
for 42 years more, preaching the law and instruct- 
ing his 11 disciples (ganadhara): Indrabhiti, 
Agnibhiti, Vayubhiti, Arya Vyakta, Arya Sudha- 
rman, Manditaputra, Mauryaputra, Akampita, 





17 Cf. the transfer of the embryo of Baladeva from the 
womb of Rohini to that of Devaki, whence he got. the 
name Sazkarsana, still retaining the mekappalt 
Rauhifeya, — 
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Acalabhratr, Metarya and Prabhasa. In the 72nd 
year of his life he died at Pavi and reached 
Nirvana. This event took place, as stated above, 
some years before Buddha’s death, and may, there- 
fore, be placed about 480 8.c, The Svetimbaras, 
however, place the Nirvana of Mahavira, which is 
the initial point of their era, 470 years before the 
beginning of the Vikrama era, or in 527 Bs. ¢,”* 
The Digambaras place the same event 18 yearslater. 


~ 3.. CANONICAL LITERATURE OF THE 
Es S’/VETAMBARAS. 


_ The canonical books of the Svetambaras (the, 
Digambaras do not admit them to be genuine} 
are not works by Mahavira himself, but some of 
them claim to be discourses delivered by him to 
Indrabhiti, the Gautama, which his disciple, the 
ganadhara Sudharman, related to his own disciple 
Jambusvamin. Fiat 

- Before entering on details about the existing 
canon, it must be stated that, according to the 
Jains, there were originally, since the time of 
the first Tirthakara, two kinds of sacred books, 
the 14 pirvas and the 11 a/gas; the 14 purvas 
were, however, reckoned to make up a 12th anga 
under the name of Drstivada. The knowledge of 
the 14 pirvas continued only down to Sthilabhadra, 
A Gals Sa RR ES es MP8 2 ES 

18 In the Preface to his ed. of the Parisista Parvan (Bibl. 
~ -‘Ind:, Caleutta, 1891), p. 4 f&, the present writer 
criticises the Svetambara tradition, and, by combining 
the Jain date of Chandragupta’s accession to the throne 
in 155 after the Nirvana with the historical date of, the 
same event in 321 or 322 B. c., arrives at 476 or 477 B.. 
c. as the probable date of Mahavira's Nirvana. - A 
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the 8th patriarch after Mahavira ; the next 7 patri- 
archs down to Vajra knew only 10 pérvas, and 
after that time the remaining pirvas were gradu- 
ally lost, until, at the time when the canon was 
written down in books (980 4. v.), all the pérvas 
had disappeared, and consequently the 12th anga 
too. Such is the Svetambara tradition regarding 
the pirvas; that of the Digambaras is similar 
as regards the final loss of the pirvas, differing, 
however, in most details; but they contend that 
the aigas also were lost after 9 more generations”, 


The 11 azgas are the oldest part of the canon 
(siddhdnta), which at present embraces 45 texts. 
Besides the 11 angas, there are 12 updigas, 10 
painnas (prakirnas), 6 chedasitras, Nandi and 
Anuyogadvara, 4 miilasitras. A list of these texts 
according to the usual enumeration follows”. 

(1) 11 angas: Acara, Sttrakrta, Sthina, Sama- 
vaya, Bhagavati, Jiiatadharmakathas, Upasakadasas, 
Antakrddasas, Anuttaraupapatikadasas, Pragnavya- 
karana, Vipaka (Drstivida, no longer extant); 
(2) 12 updigas: Aupapatika, Rajapragniya, Jiva- 
bhigama, Prajfiapana, Jambudvipaprajfiapti, Candra- 
prajiiapti, Siryaprajiiapti, Nirayavali [ or Kalpika], 
Kalpavatarnsika, Puspika, Puspacilika, Vrsnidasas ; 
(3) 10 painnas (prakirnas): Catuhsarana, Sams- 
tara, Aturapratyikhyina, Bhaktaparijiia, Tandu- 





19 For details see A. A. Guérinot, Répertoire @épigraphie 
Jaina, Paris, 1908, p. 36. 

20 For details see Weber, ‘Sacred Literature of the Jainas, 
which first appeared (in German)’ in Indische Studien, 
xvi. (1883), and xvii. (1885), and was translated in JA 
xvii, (1888 )-xxi. (1892). i 
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lavaiyali, Candavija, Devendrastava, Ganivija, 
Mahapratyakhyana, Virastava; (4) 6 chedasitras: 
Nigitha, Mahanisitha, Vyavahara, Dasasrutaska- 
ndha, Brhatkalpa, Paficakalpa ; (5) 2 sé#éras without 
a common name: Nandi and Anuyogadvara; (6) 
4 milasitras: Uttaridhyayana, Avasyaka, Daga- 
vaikalika and Pindaniryukti. Most of the canoni- 
eal books have been edited in India, some with 
commentaries. English translations have been 
published of the Acaranga, Sttrakrtanga, Upasaka- 
dagas, Antakrddasis, Anuttaraupapatikadasas, 
Uttaradhyayana and two Kalpasiitras. 


The redaction of the canon took place under 
Devarddhigani in 980 after the Nirvana (4. D. 454, 
according to the common reckoning, actually per- 
haps 60 years later); before that time the sacred 
texts were handed down without embodying them 
in written books, In the interval between the 
composition and the final redaction of the texts, 
and even afterwards, they have undergone many 
alterations—transposition of parts, additions, ete.— 
traces of which can still be pointed out”. Along 
with these alterations there seems to have gone on 
a gradual change of the language in which the 
texts were composed. The original language, 
according to’ the Jains, was Ardhamagadhi, and 
they give that name, or Magadhi, to the language 
of the present texts. But it has, most probably, 
been modernised during the process of oral trans- 
mission, The older parts of the canon contain 
many archaic forms for which in later texts 
distinct Maharastri idioms are substituted. It 
Nama we aE 


21 See Weber, loc. cit. 8. . in 
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will be best to call the language of the sacred 

texts simply Jain Prakrit, and that of later works » 

Jain Maharastri. cit 
As the works belonging to the canon are of 

different origin and age, they differ greatly in 

eharacter. Some are chiefly in prose, some in verse 
and some in mixed prose and verse. Frequently 

a work comprises distinctly disparate parts put to 

gether when the redaction of the canon took place, 

The older prose works are generally very diffuse 

and contain endless repetitions; some, however, 

contain succinct rules, some, besides lengthy deseri- 
ptions,’ systematic expositions of various dogmatic 
questions ; in others, again, the systematic tendency 
prevails throughout, A large literature of glosses, 
and commentaries has grown up round the more 
important texts,” Besides the sacred literature 
and the commentaries belonging to it, the Jains 
possess separate works, in close material agree-, 
ment with the former, which contain systematic, 
expositions of their faith, or parts of it, in Prakrit, 
and Sanskrit. These works, which generally 
possess the advantage of accuracy and clearness, 
have in their turn become the object of learned, 
labours of commentators, One of the oldest is: 
Umasvati’s Tattuarthadhigamasitra, a Svetambara, 
work, which, however, is also claimed by the 
Digambaras.* A sort of encyclopaedia of Jainism, 

22 ~The development of this commenting literature has been 
studied by E, Leumann, ZDM@ xlvi. (1892) 585. ff. 

23 The Skr. text with a German tr. and explanation has. 
been -published by the present writer in ZDMG Ix. 
(1906) 287 ff., 512 #f.; text and bhdsya are contained inp 
the Bibl, Ind, edition ( Calcutta, 1905), itis * 
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is the Lokaprakdsa™ by Tejapala’s son, Vinaya- 
vijaya (1652). On these and similar works our 
sketch of the Jain faith is chiefly based. 

It may here be mentioned that the Jains also 
possess ’a’secular literature of their own, in poetry 
And prose, both Sanskrit and Prakrit. Of peculiar 
interest are the numerous tales in Prakrit and 
Sanskrit with which authors used to illustrate 
dogmatical or moral problems. They have also atte- 
mpted more extensive narratives, some in a more 
popular style, as Haribhadra’s Samaraichchakaha, 
and Siddharsi’s great allegorical work Upamitibha- 
vaprapaiichd katha (both edited in Bibl. Ind., Cal- 
cutta, 1901-14), some in highly artificial Sanskrit, 
as Somadeva’s Yasastilaka and Dhanapala’s 
Tilakamafijari (both published in the Kavyamala, 
Bombay, 1901-03, 1903). Their oldest Prakrit 
poem (perhaps of the 3rd cent. 4. D.), the Pau 
chariya, is a Jain version of the Ramayana. San- 
skrit poems, both in purdna and in kavya style, and 
hymns in Prakrit and Sanskrit, are very numerous 
with the Svetambaras as well as the Digambaras; 
there are likewiso some Jain dramas. Jain authors 
have also contributed many works, original treatises 
as well as commentaries, to the scientific literature 
of India in its various branches-grammar, lexi- 
cography, metrics, poetics, philosophy, ete.” 

3, THE DOCTRINES OF JAINISM. 

Jain doctrines may be broadlydi vided into (i.) 
philosophical and ( ii.) practical. Jain philosophy 
Se ee ee 

24 Edited by Hiralala Hansaréja, 3 vols., Jampagar, 1910. 
25 Cf. art. Hemachandra, LAD, vol. VI. p. 59. 
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contains ontology, metaphysics, and psychology. — 
The practical doctrines are concerned with ethics 
and asceticism, monasticism, and the life of the laity. 

i, (@) Philosophy.-The Aranyakas and Upa- 
nisads had maintained or were believed to main- 
tain, that Being is one, permanent, without begi- 
nning, change, or end. In opposition to this view, 
the Jains declare that Being is not of a persistent 
and unalterable nature : Being, they say, ‘is joined 
to production, continuation, and destruction’.* 
This theory, they call the theory of the ‘Indefini- 
teness of Being’ ( anekdntavada); it comes to this: 
existing things are permanent only as regards 
their substance, but their accidents or qualities 
originate and perish. To explain: any material 
thing continues for ever to exist as matter; this 
matter, however, may assume any shape and 
quality. Thus, clay as substance may be regarded 
as permanent, but the form of a jar of clay, or its 
colour, may come into existence and perish. It is 
clear that the Brahmanical speculations are con- 
cerned with transcendental Being, while the Jain 
view deals with Being as given in common 
experience. : 


The doctrine of the Indefiniteness of Being is 
upheld by a very strange dialectical method 
called Syddvéda, to which the Jains attach so 
much importance that this name frequently is 
used aS a synonym for the Jain system itself. 


26 See H. Jacobi, ‘The Metaphysics and Ethics of the 
Jainas,’ in Trans. of the Congress for the Hist. of Reli-_ 
gion, Oxford, 1908, ii, 60. [This paper is included! 4d 
this book, after this article, A, N. U.], seas 
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According to this doctrine of Syadvada, there are 
7 forms of metaphysical propositions, and all con- 
tain the word sydt, e.g., sydd asti sarvarh, syad 
nasti sarvamn, Sydt means ‘may be’, and is ex- 
plained, by hatharnchit, which in this connexion 
may be translated ‘somehow’. The word sydt 
here qualifies the word asti, and indicates the 
Indefiniteness of Being (or astituam). For 
example, we say a jar is somehow, 7. €., it exists, 
if we mean thereby that it exists as a jar; 
but it does not exist somehow if we mean that it ~ 
exists as a cloth or the like. The purpose of these 
Seeming truisms is to guard against the assumption 
of the Vedantins that Being is one without a 
second, the same in all things. Thus we have the 
correlative predicates ‘is’ (asti) and ‘is not’ 
(ndsti), A third predicate is ‘inexpressible’ 
(avaktavya ); for existent and non-existent (sat and 
asat) belong to the same thing at the same time, 
and such a co-existence of mutually contradictory 
attributes cannot be expressed by any word in the 
language. The three predicates variously combi- 
ned make up the 7 ‘propositions, or sapia bhangas, 
of the Syddvada. 


Supplementary to the doctrine of the Syad- 
vdda, and, in a way, the logical complement to it, 
is the doctrine of the nayas.” The nayas are 
ways of expressing the nature of things: all these 
ways of judgment, according to the Jains, are 
one-sided, and they contain but a part of the 
truth, There are 7 nayas, 4 referring to concepts, 
and 3 to words. The reason for this variety 
ee ee 


27 Ib. 61. . le 
3 
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of statement is that Being is not simple, ag 
the Vedantins contend, but is of a complicated 
nature; therefore every statement and every 
denotation of a thing is necessarily incomplete and 
one-sided; and, if we follow one way only of 
expression or of viewing things, we are bound to go 
astray. Hence it is usual in explaining notions to 
state what the thing under discussion is with 
reference to substance, place, time, and state 
of being. . 


(b) Metaphysics.— All things, 1, e. substances 
(dravya), are divided into lifeless things (ajivakaya) 
and lives or souls (jiva). The former are again 
divided into (1) space (dkasa); (2) and (3) two 
subtle substances called dharma and adharma, and 
(4) matter (pudgala), Space, dharma, and. 
adharma are the necessary conditions for the 
subsistence of all other things, viz. souls and 
matter ; space affords them room to subsist ; dharma 
makes it possible for them to move or to be. 
moved; and adharma, to rest, It will be seen 
that the function of space, as we conceive it, is by. 
the Jains distributed among three different 
substances; this seems highly speculative, and 
rather hyperlogical. But the coneeption of the 
two cosmical substances dharma and adharma, 
which occur already, in the technical meaning 
just given in canonical books, seems to be developed 
from a more primitive notion, For, as their 
names dharma and adharma indicate, they seem to 
have denoted, in primitive speculation, those 
invisible ‘fluids’ which by contact cause sift ~and 
merit. The Jains, using for the latter notions the 
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terms papa and punya, were free to use the 
current names of those ‘fluids’ in a new sense not 
known to other Indian thinkers. 

Space (akasa) is divided into that part of 
space which is occupied by the world of things 
(lokakasa), and the space beyond it (alokakasa), 
which is absolutely void and empty, an abyss 
of nothing. Dharma and adharma are co-extensive 
with the world; accordingly no soul nor any 
particle of matter can get beyond this world - 
for want of the substrates of motion and rest. 
Time is recognized by some as a quasi-substance 
besides those enumerated. ; 


Matter (pudgala) is eternal and consists of 
atoms; otherwise it is not determined in its 
nature, but, as is already implied by the doctrine 
of the Indefiniteness of Being, it is something 
that may become anything, as earth, water, fire, 
wind, ete. Two states of matter are distinguished: 
gross matter, of which the things which we 
perceive consist, and subtle matter, which is 
beyond the reach of our senses. Subtle matter, 
for instance, is that matter which is transformed 
into the different kinds of karma (see below). 
‘All material things are ultimately produced by the 
combination of atoms. Two atoms form a compound 
when the one is viscous and the other dry, oz both 
are of different degrees either of viscousness 
or dryness. Such compounds combine with others, 
and so on. They are, however, not constant in 
their nature, but are subject to change or 
development (parindma), which consists in the 
assumption of qualifies (gunas). In, this -way 
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originate also the bodies and senses of living 
beings. The elements-earth, water, fire, and 
wind-are bodies of souls in the lowest stage of 
development, and are, therefore, spoken of as 
‘earth-bodies’ ‘water-bodies’, etc. Here we 
meet with animistic ideas which, in this form, 
are peculiar to Jainism. They probably go back 
to a remote period, and must have prevailed 
in classes of Indian society which were not 
influenced by the more advanced ideas of the 
Brahmans. 


Different from matter and material things are 
the souls (jiva, lit. ‘lives’). There is an infinite 
number of souls; the whole world is literally filled 
with them. The souls are substances, and as such 
eternal; but they are not of a definite size, since 
they contract or expand according to the dimensions 
of the body in which they are incorporated for the 
time being. Their characteristic mark is intelli- 
gence, which may be obscured by extrinsic causes, 
but never destroyed. 


Souls are of two kinds: mundane (samsdrin), 
and liberated (mukta). Mundane souls are the 
embodied souls of living beings in the world and 
still subject to the Cycle of Birth; liberated souls 
will be embodied no more; they have accompli 
absolute purity; they dwell in the state of perfec 
tion at the top of the universe, and have no more 
to do with worldly affairs; they have reached 
nirvana (nirvrti, or mukti). Metaphysically the 
difference between the mundane and the liberated 
soul consists in this, that the former is entirely 
filled by subtle matter, as, a bag is filled with sand, 
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while the latter is absolutely pure and free from 
any material alloy. 


The defilement of the soul takes place in th 
following way. Subtle matter ready to be trans- 
formed into karma pours into the soul; this is 
galled ‘influx’ (asrava). In the usual state of things 
a soul harbours passions (kas@ya) which act like a 
viscous substance and retain the subtle matter 
coming into contact with the soul; the subtle 
matter thus caught by the soul enters, as it were, 
into a chemical combination with it; this is called 
the binding (bandha) (of karma-matter). The 
subtle matter ‘bound’ or amalgamated by the soul 
is transformed into the 8 kinds of karma, and forms 
a kind of subtle body (kérmanasarira) which clings 
to the soul in all its migrations and future births, 
and determines the individual state and lot of that 
particular soul. For, as each particular karma has 
been caused by some action, good, bad, or indiffe- 
rent, of the individual being in question, so this 
karma, in its turn, produces certain painful, or 
indifferent conditions and events which the indivi- 
dual in question must undergo. Now, when a 
particular karma has produced its effect in the way 
described, it (7. e. the particular karma-matter) 1s 
discharged or purged from the soul. This process 
- of ‘purging off is called nirjara. When this pro- 
cess goes on without interruption, all karma-matter 
will, in the end, be discharged from the soul; and 
the latter, now freed from the weight which had 
kept it down before the time of its liberation (for 
matter is heavy, and karma is material), goeS_UP 
in a straight line to the top of the universe Where 
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the liberated souls dwell. But in the usual course 
of things the purging and binding processes go on 
simultaneously, and thereby the soul is forced to 
continue its mundane existence. After the death 
of an individual, this soul, together with. its karma- 
nasarira, goes, in a few moments, to the place of its 
new birth and there assumes a new body, expanding 
or contracting in accordance with the dimensions 
of the latter, 


Embodied souls are living beings, the classifi- 
cation of which is a subject not only of theoretical 
but also of great practical interest to the Jains. 
As their highest duty (parama dharma) is not to 
kill any living beings (ahimsa); it becomes incum- 
bent on them to know the various forms which life 
may assume. The Jains divide living beings 
according to the number of Sense-organs which 
they possess: the highest (paichendriya) possess 
all five organs, viz. those of touch, taste, smell, 
sight, and hearing, while the lowest ( ekendriya) 
have only the organ of touch, and the remaining 
classes each one organ more than the preceding 
one in the order of organs given above; e. g. 
worms, ete., possess the organs of touch and teste ; 
ants, etc., possess, in addition, smell; bees, ete., 
Seeing ; The vertebrates possess all five organs of 
Sense; the higher animals, men, denizens of hell, 
and gods possess an internal organ or mind (manas), 
and are therefore called rational (samrjitin ), . while 
the lower animals have no mind (asarnyniin), The 
notions of the Jains about beings with only one 
organ are, in part, peculiar to themselves and all’ 
for a more detailed notice, at 
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ft has already been stated that the four 
elements are animated by souls; 7. e., particles 
of earth, etc., are the body of souls, called 
earth-lives, ete. These we may call elementary 
lives; they live and die and are born again, in 
the same or another elementary body. These 
elementary lives are either gross or subtle; in the 
latter case they are invisible. The last class 
of one-organed lives are plants; of some plants 
each is the body of one soul only, but of other 
. plants each is an aggregation of embodied souls 
which have all functions of life, as respiration 
and nutrition, in common. That plants possess 
souls is an opinion shared by other Indian 
philosophers. But the Jains have developed 
this theory in a remarkable way. Plants in which 
only one soul is embodied are always gross; 
they exist in the habitable part of the world 
only. But those plants of which each is a colony 
of plant-lives may also be subtle, 2, «. invisible, 
and in that case they are distributed all over 
the world, These subtle plants are called nigoda; 
they are composed of an infinite number of souls 
forming a very small cluster, have respiration 
and nutrition in common, and experience the most 
exquisite pains. Innumerable nigodas form a 
globule, and with them the whole space of the 
world is closely packed, like a box filled with 
powder. The nigodas furnish the supply of souls in 
place of those who have reached nirvant. But bes 
infinitesimally small fraction of one single migoda 
has sufficed to replace the vacancy caused in the 
world by the nirvina of all the souls that baye 
been liberated from the beginningless past down to 
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the present. Thus it is evident that the samséra 
will never be empty of living beings (see Lokapra- 
kdsa, vi. 31 ff.). 


From another point of view mundane beings 
are divided into four grades: denizens of hell, 
animals, men, and gods; these are the four walks 
of life (gati), in which beings are born according 
to their merits or demerits.” 


We have seen the cause of the soul’s embodi- 
menf is the presence in it of karma-matter, The 
theory of karma is the key-stone of the Jain 
system; it is necessary, therefore, to explain this 
theory in more detail. The natural qualities 
of soul are perfect knowledge (jfidna), intuition or 





28 The Jains recognize 5 bodies which an individual may 
possess ( though not all simultaneously ), one gross and 4 
subtle ones. Besides the karmanasarira, which is the 
receptacle of karma and has no bodily functions, there 
are (1) the transmutation body ( Vatkriyasarira), pro- 
ducing the wonderful appearances which gods, magicians, 
etc., may assume; (2) the translocation body (a@haraka- 
Sartra), which certain sages may assume for a short time 
in order to consult a Tirthakara at some distance; (3) 
the igneous body (taijasasarira), which in common 
beings causes the digestion of food, but in persons of 
merit gives effect to their curses (that they burn their 
objects ) and to their benedictions (that they gladden 48 
the rays of the moon), etc. This doctrine of the subtle 
bodies, in which, however, many details are subject to 
controversy, seems to be the outcome of very primitive 
ideas about magic etc. which the Jains attempted to 
reduce toarational theory. With the terms eathriye — 
and taijasasarira may be compared the TT of 
taijasa ahamkara of the Sankhyas. 
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faith (darsana), highest bliss, and all sorts of 
perfections; but these inborn qualities of the 
soul are weakened or obscured, in mundane souls, 
by the presence of karma. From this point 
of view the division of karma will be understood. 
When karma-matter has penetrated the soul, 
‘if is transformed into 8 kinds (prakrti) of karma 
singly or severally, which form the karmanasarira, 
just as food is, by digestion, transformed into 
the various fluids necessary for the support end 
growth of the body. The 8 kinds of karma are 
as follows, 

(1) Jidnavaraniya, that which obscures the 
inborn right knowledge (7. ¢. ommniscience) of 
the soul and thereby produces different degrees of 
knowledge and of ignorance ;* (2) darsandvaraniya, 
that which obscures right intuition, e.g. sleep;(3) 
vedaniya, that which obscures the bliss—nature 
of the soul and thereby produces pleasure and 
pain; (4) mohaniya, that which disturbs the 
right attitude of the soul with regard to faith, 
conduct, passions, and other emotions, and 
produces doubt, error, right or wrong conduct, 
passions, and various mental states. The following 
4 kinds of karma concern more the individual 
Status of a being; (5) dyuska, that which deter- 
mines the I¢ngth of life of an individual in one 
birth as hell-being, animal, man, or god; (6) 
néma, that which produces the various circums- 
ima mie sre BS RE ES 


29. For details, see HRB, the artt. Demons and Spirits 
(Jain), vol. iv, pp. 6081; Cosmogony and Cosmology 
(Indian), 4, vol. iv. p. 160f, and Ages of the World 
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‘tances of elements which collectively make up 
an individual existence, e. g. the peculiar body 
with its general and special qualities, faculties, 
etc.; (7) gotra, that which determines the 
nationality, caste, family, social standing, etc., 
of an individual; (8) «antardya, that which 


obstructs the inborn energy of the soul and — 


thereby prevents the doing of a good action 
when there is a desire to do it. 


Each kind of karma has its predestined limits 
in time within which it must take effect and 


thereby be purged off. Before we deal with the — 


operation of karma, however, we must mention 
another doctrine which is connected with the karm- 
theory, viz. that of the six legyds. The totality of 
karma amalgamated by a soul induces on it a 
transcendental colour, a kind of complexion, which 
cannot be perceived by our eyes; and this is called 
legya. There are six legyds: black, blue, grey; 
yellow, red, and white. They have also, and 
prominently, a moral bearing; for the Jesyd 
indicates the charater of the individual who owns 
it. The first three belong to bad characters, the 
last three to good characters. . 

The individual state of the soul-is produced by 
its inborn nature and karma with which it is 
vitiated; this is the developmental ox* parinamika 
state. But there are 4 other states which have 





30 The Jains acknowledge five kinds of knowledge: (1) 
ordinary cognition (mati), (2) testimony (éruta), (3) 
supernatcral cognition (avadhi), (4) direct know- 
ledge of the thoughts of others ( aap 2 =e 
omniscience ( kevala ). if 
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reference only to the behaviour of the karma. 
In the common course of things karma takes 
effect and produces its proper results; then the 
soul is in the audayika state. By proper efforts 
karma may be prevented, for some time, from 
taking effect; it is neutralized ( upasamita ), 
“but it is still present, just like fire covered by 
ashes; then the soul is in the aupasamika state. 
When karma is not only prevented from operating, 
but is annihilated altogether (ksapita), then the 
soul is in the ksdyika state, which is necessary for 
reaching nirvdna. There is a fourth state of 
the soul, ksdyopasamika, which partakes of the 
nature of the preceding ones; in this state some 
karma is annihilated, some is neutralized, and 
some is active. This is the state of ordinary good 
men, but the ksdyika and aupasamika states 
belong to holy men, especially the former. It 
will be easily understood that these distinctions 
have an important moral bearing; they are 
constantly referred to in the practical ethics 
of the Jains, 


We shall now consider the application of the 
karma-theory to ethics. The highest goal is 
to get rid of all karma (nirjara) and meanwhile to 
acquire no new karma-technically speaking, to 
stop the influx (dsrava) of karma, which 1s called 
sarhvara, or the covering of the channels through 
which karma finds entrance into the soul. All 
actions produce karma, and in the majority of 
cases entail on the doer continuance of worldly 
existence (sdmparayika); but, when a maniis 
free from passions and acts in strict complian¢e 
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with the rules of right conduct, his actions prodiaa# 
karma which lasts but for a moment and is then 
annihilated (irydpatha). Therefore the whole 
apparatus of monastic conduct is required to 
prevent the formation of new karma; the same 
purpose is served by austerities (tapas), which, 
moreover, annihilate the old karma more speedily 
than would happen in the common course of things. 


It is evident from the preceding remarks that 
the ethics and ascetics of the Jains are to be 
regarded as the logical consequence of the theory 
of karma. But from a historical point of view 
many of their ethical principles, monastic institu- 
tions, and ascetic practices have been inherited 
from older religious classes of Indian society, 
since Brahmanical ascetics and Buddhists resemble 
them in many of their precepts and institutions 
(see SBE xxii, (1884) Introd. p. xxii ff.). 


ii, Jain ethics has for its end the realization 
of nirvana, or moksa. The necessary condition for 
reaching this end is the possession of right faith, 
right knowledge, and right conduct. These three 
excellences are metaphorically named the ‘three 
jewels’ ( triratna), an expression used also by the 
Buddhist, but in a different sense ;-they are not 
produced, but they are manifested on the removal 
of obstructing or obscuring species of karma. To 
effect this, the rules of conduct must be observed 
and corresponding virtues must be acquired, Of 
first importance are the five vows, the first four of 
which are also acknowledged by Brahmans ‘and 
Buddhists. The five vows (vratas) of the Jains aré 
(1) not to.kill; (2) not to lie; (3) not to steal ; 
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(4) to abstain from sexual intercourse; (5) to — 
renounce all interest in worldly things, especially 
to keep no property. These vows are to be strictly 
observed-by monks, who take them on entering the 
Order, or; as it is commonly expressed, on taking 
diksa, fn their case the vows are called the five 

- great vows (mahdvrata). Lay people, however, 
should observe these vows so far as their conditi- 
ons admit; the five vows of the lay people are 
called the small vows (anuvrata). To explain: not 
to kill any living beings requires the greatest 
caution in all actions, considering that nearly 
everything is believed to be endowed with life. 
Endless rules have been laid down for monks which 
aim at preventing the destruction of the life of 
any living beings whatever. But if a layman were 
to observe these rules he could not go about his 
business ; he is, therefore, obliged to refrain only 
from intentionally killing living beings, be it for 
food, pleasure, gain, or any such purpose. And so 
it is also with the remaining vows; their rigour is 
somewhat abated in the case of laymen. A layman, 
however, may, for a limited time, follow a more 
rigorous practice by taking one of the following 
particular vows or regulations of conduct (silavrata); 
(1) digviratt; he may limit the distance up to 
which he will go in this or that direction; (2) 
anarthadandavirati ; he may abstain from engaging 
in anything that does not strictly concern him; (3) 
upabhogaparibhogaparimana; he may ee 
sure to his food, drink, and the things he enjoys, 
avoiding besides gross enjoyments. (It. may- be 
mentioned in passing that certain articles of food, 
ete., are strictly forbidden to all, ,monks and 
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laymen alike, e. g. roots, honey, and spirits and ~ 


likewise no food may be eaten at night.). The 
preceding three vows are called gunavrata; the 
next four are the disciplinary vows ( siksdvrata): 
(4) desavirata, reducing the area in which one 
will move ; (5) sdémdyika; by this vow the layman 
undertakes to give up, at stated times, all sinful 
actions by sitting down motionless and meditating 
on holy things; (6) pausadhopavdsa, to live as a 
monk on the 8th, 14th, or 15th, or day of the lunar 
fortnight, at least once a month: (7) «atithisamui- 
bhaga, lit. to give a share to guests, but it is 
understood in a less literal sense, viz., to provide 
the monks with what they want. 


Most of these regulations of conduct for 
laymen are intended apparently to make them 
participate, in a measure and for some tiine, in the 
merits and benefits of monastic life without obliging 
them to renounce the world altogether. The rules 
for a voluntary death have a similar end in view. 
It is evident that the lay part of the community 
were not regarded as outsiders, or only as friends 
and patrons of the Order, as seems to have been 
the case in early Buddhism; their position was, 
from the beginning, well defined by religious duties 
and privileges ; the bond which united them to the 
Order of monks was an effective one. The state of 
a layman was one preliminary and, in many cases, 
preparatory to the state of a monk; in the latter 
respect, however, a change seems to have come 
about, in so far as now and for some time past ,the 
Order of monks is recruited chiefly from novices, 
entering it at an early age, not from laymen-im 
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general, It cannot be doubted that this close 
union between laymen and monks brought about 
by the similarity of their religious duties, differing 
not in kind, but in degree, has enabled Jainism to 
avoid fyadamental changes within, and to resist 
dangers from without for more than two thousand 

— ‘yéars, while Buddhism, being less exacting as 
regards the laymen, underwent the most extra 
ordinary evolutions and finally disappeared in the 
country of its origin. 

A monk on entering the Order takes the five 
great vows stated above; if they are strictly kept, 
in the spirit of the five times five clauses, oF 
bhivands (SBE xxii. 202 ff.), no new karma can 
form. But, to practise them effectually, more 
explicit regulations are required, and these consti- 
tute the discipline of the monks. This discipline is 
described under seven heads. 


(1) Since through the activity of body, 
speech, and mind, which is technically called yoga 
by the Jains, karma-matter pours into the soul 
(dsrava) and forms new karma, as explained above, 
it is necessary, in order to prevent the dsrave 
(or to effect sarnvara), to regulate those activities 
by keeping. body, speech, and mind im strict 
control: these are the three gupis ( e. Bs the 
gupti or guarding of the mind consists ™ not 
thinking or desiring anything bad; having only 
good thoughts, etc.). (2) Even in those actions 
which are inseparable from the duties of a monk, 
he may become guilty of sin by inadvertently 
transgressing the great vows (e. Z+ killing living 
beings), To avoid such sins he must observe 
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the five samitis, 7. e, he must be cautious in walking, 
speaking, collecting alms, taking up or putting 
down things, and voiding the body; e. g., a monk 
should in walking look before him for about six 
feet of ground to avoid killing or husting any 
living being; he should, for the same ‘eason, 
inspect and sweep the ground before he pits 
anything on it; he should be careful not to eat 
anything considered to possess life,” ete. (8) 
Passion being the cause of the amalgamation 
of karma-matter with the soul, the monk should 
acquire virtues. The 4 cardinal vices (hasdya) 
are anger, pride, illusion, and greed; their 
opposite virtues are forbearance, indulgence, 
straightforwardness, and purity. Adding to them 
the following 6 virtues, veracity, restraint, 
austerities, freedom from attachment to anything, 
poverty and chastity, we have what is called 
the tenfold highest law of the monks ( uttamadhar- 
ma). (4) Helpful for the realization of the 
sanctity of which an earnest searcher of the 
highest good stands in need are the 12 reflexions 
(anupreksd or bhdvand) on the transitoriness of 
all things, on the helplessness of men, on the 
misery of the world, and similar topics, which 
form the subject of endless homilies~inserted in 
their works by Jain authors, (5) Furthermore, 
it is necessary for a monk, in order to keep in 
___ SS Oa ee eis 
31 The belief in colours of the soul seems to be very old 
and to go back to the time when expressions like 
‘a black soul, ‘a bright soul’, were understood in 4 
literal sense, Traces of a similar belief have also beer 
found elsewhere (see Mahabharata, xii, 280, 33 £;-291" 
4 ff; cf. Yogasutra, iv. 7). a4 
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the right path to perfection and to annihilate his 
karma, to bear cheerfully with all that may 
cause him trouble or annoyance. There are 
22 such ‘troubles’ (parisaha) which a monk must 
endure yithout flinching, as hunger and thirst, 
a heat, all sorts of trying occurrences, 
—-Hliess, ill treatment, emotions, etc. If we 
consider that the conduct of the monk is regulated 
with the purpose of denying him every form of 
comfort and merely keeping him alive, without, 
however, the risk of hurting any living beings, 
it may be imagined to what practical consequences 
the endurance of the parisahas must lead. (6) 
Conduct (chdritra) consists in control and is of 
5 degrees or phases. In the lowest phase all 
sinful activities are avoided, and the highest leads 
to the annihilition of all karma; preliminary to 
final liberation, (7) The last item is asceticism 
or austerities (tapas), which not only prevents 
the forming of new karma (sarhvara) but also 
purges off the old (nizjara) provided that it be 
undertaken in the ‘austerities of fools’ (bdlatapas ) 
practised by other religious sects, through which 
temporary merits, such as supernatural powers, 
birth as a god, ete., can be accomplished but the 
highest good-will never be attained. Tapas is, 
therefore, one of the most important institutions 
of Jainism. It is divided into(A) external and 
(B) internal tapas; the former comprises the 
austerities practied by the Jains, the latter their 
spiritual exercises, (A) Among austerities fasting 
_is the most conspicuous; the Jains have developed 
<mit to a kind of art, and reach a remarkable 
Proficiency in it, The usual way of fasting /18 to 
5) : 
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eat only one meal every second, third, fourth day, 
and soon down to halfa year. Another form 
of fasting is starving oneself to death marandntikt 
samlekhand."* Other kinds of abstinence are 
distinguished from fasting properly 9 called; 
reduction of the quantity of the daily, food; 


restrictions as regards the kind of food selected ~ 


from what one has obtaind by begging (for monks 
and nuns must, of course, beg their daily meal 
and must not eat what has been specially 
prepared for them); rejection of all attractive 
food. To the category of external austerities 
belong also sitting in secluded spots to meditate 
there and the postures taken up during medi- 
tation. The latter item Jain ascetics have im 
common with Brahmanical Yoga. (B) Internal 
austerities embrace all that belongs to spiritual 
discipline, including contemplation-e. g., confessing 
and repenting of sins, Transgressions of the 
rules of conduct are daily expiated by the 
ceremony of pratikramana; greater sins must be 
confessed to a superior (dlochand ) and repented of. 
The usual penance in less serious cases is to stand 
erect in a certain position for a given time 
(kayotsarge); but for graver transgressions the 
superior prescribes other penances=in the worst 
cases a new ordination of the guilty monk. Other 
kinds of internal austerities consist in modest 
behaviour, in doing services to other members 
ofthe Order or laymen, in the duty of studying, 
in overcoming all temptations. But the most 


ae 





27a) See ‘ Voluntary death or euthanasia’ in the art Death 
and Disposal of the Dead (Jain) ERE. of Lay 
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portant of all spiritual exercises is contem- 
plation (dhyana). Contemplation consists in the 
concentration of the mind on one object; it cannot 
be persevered in for longer than one muhiirta 
(48 mipates), and is permitted only to persons 
of a seind constitution. According to the object 


“on which the thoughts are concentrated and the 


purpose for which this is done, contemplation 
may be bad or good, and will lead to corresponding 
results, We are here concerned only with good 
contemplation, which is either religious (dharma), 
or pure or bright (sukla), The former leads to 
the intuitive cognition of things hidden to common 
mortals, especially of religious truths. Indeed, it 
cannot be doubted that the pretended accuracy of 
information on all sorts of subjects, such as cosmo- 
graphy, astronomy, geography, spiritual processes, 
ete., which the sacred books and later treatises 
contain is in great part due to the intuition 
which the ‘religious contemplation’ is imagined to 
produce. Higher than the latter is the ‘pure’ 
contemplation, which leads through four stages 
to final emancipation: first, single objects are 
meditated upon, then only one object ; then there 
is the stage when the activities of the body, 
speech, and~mind continue, but only in a subtle 
form without relapse. At this stage, when the 
worldly existence rapidly draws towards its end 
the remaining karma may be suddenly consumed 
by a kind of explosion ealled samudghita, Then, in 
the last stage of contemplation, all karma being 
annihilated and all activities having ceased, the 
soul leaves the body and goes UP to the top of 
the universe, where the liberated soyls stay: for 
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ever. It must, however, be remarked that ‘pure 
contemplation is not by itself a means of reaching 
liberation, but that itis the last link of a long 
chain of preparatory exertions. Even its first 
two stages can be realized only by thos@in whom 
the passions (kasdya) are either neutralized_or_ 
annihilated; and only kevalins, 7. e. those who 
have already reached omniscience, can enter 
into the last two stages, which lead directly 
to liberation. On the other hand, the nirvdna is 
necessarily preceded by 12 years of self-mortificat- 
ion of the flesh, which should be the closing act of- 
a monk's career, though it no longer leads to liber- 
ation, for Jambisvamin, the disciple of Mahavira’s 
disciple Sudharman, was the last man who 
reached kevala, or omniscience, and was liberated 
on his death® (64 after Mahavira’s Nirvana); 
accordingly during the rest of the present Avasar- 
pini period nobody will be born who reaches ni? 
vina in the same existence. Nevertheless these 
speculations possess a great theoretical interest, 
because they afford us a deeper insight into the 
Jain system. 


Tn this connexion we must notice a doctrine to 
which the Jains attach much importance, viz. the 
doctrine of the 14 gunasthdnas, i. e. the 14 steps 
which, by a gradual increase of good qualities and 
decrease of karma, lead from total ignorance and 
wrong belief to absolute purity of the soul and 
final liberation. 





28 See Death and Disposal of the Dead (Jain), ERE.vol 
iv. p. 484, Sy 
29 Parisista Parvan, iv. 50 ff. : “ — : 
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In the first stage (mithyddrsfi) are all beings 
from the nigodas upwards to those men who do not 
know or do not believe in the truths revealed by 
the Tirthakaras; they are swayed by the two 
cardinal-passions, love and hate (raga and dvesa), 
_and gve completely tied down by karma. In the 
following stages, as one advances by degrees in 
true knowledge, in firmness of belief, and in the 
control and repression of passions, different kinds 
of karma are got rid of and their effects cease, 80 
that the being in question becomes purer and 
purer in each following stage. In all stages up to 
the 11th (that of a upasantakasdyavitaragach- 
chhadmastha) a relapse may take place and a man 
may fall even down to the first stage. But as 
soon as he has reached the 12th stage, in which 
the first four kinds of karma are annihilated (that 
of a ksinakasdyavitardgachchhadmastha ), he cannot 
but pass through the last two stages, in which 
omniscience is reached; in the 15th stage (that of 
a sayogikevalin) the man still belongs to the world, 
and may continue in it for 4 long period ; he 
retains some activities of body, speech, and mind ; 


but, when all his activities cease, he enters on the 
last stage (that of an ayogikevalin), which leads 
immediately to liberation, when the last remnant 


of karma has been annihilated. 

A. question must now be answered which will 
present itself to every critical reader, VIZ, Is the 
karma-theory as explained above 4? original and 
integral part of the Jain system? It seems_s0 
abstruse and highly artificial that one would readily 
believe it a later developed metaphysical doctrine 
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which was grafted on an originally religious system 
‘based on animistic notions and intent on sparing 
‘all living beings: But such a hypothesis would be 
in conflict with the fact that this karma-theory, 
if not in all details, certainly in the mai=.outlines, 
is acknowledged in the oldest parts of the canon 
_and presupposed by many expressions and technical 
terms occurring in them. Nor can we assume 
‘that in this regard the canonical books represent 
a later dogmatic development for the following 
reason; the terms dsrava, samvara, nirjard, ete, 
can be understood only on the supposition that 
karma is a kind of subtle matter flowing or pouring 
into the soul (dsrava), that this influx can be 
stopped or its inlets covered (sazivara), and that 
the karma-matter received into the soul is consu- 
med. or digested, as it were, by it (nirjard), The 
Jains understand these terms in their literal 
meaning, and use them in explaining the way of 
salvation (the sashvara of the dsravas and the 
marjara lead to moksa). Now these terms are as 
old as Jainism. For the Buddhists have borrowed 
from it the most significant term dsrava; they use 
it in very much the same sense as the Jains, but 
not in its literal meaning, since they do not regard 
the karma as subtle matter, and deny the existence 
of a soul into which the karma could have an 
‘influx’. Instead of samnvara they say asavakkhays 
(dsravaksaya), ‘destruction of the dsravas’, and 
identify it with magga (mdrga, ‘path’). It is 
obvious that with them dsrava has lost its literal 
meaning, and that, therefore, they must; have 
borrowed this term from a sect where it! had 
retained its original significance, or, in™ other 
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words, from the Jains. The Buddhists also use the 
term samara, e. g. silasamnvara, ‘restraint under 
the moral law’, and the participle sarhvuta, 
‘controlled’, words which are not used in this sense 
by Brahmanical writers, and therefore are most 
probably adopted from Jainism, where in their 
titeral sense they adequately express the idea 
that they denote. Thus the same argument serves 
to prove at the same time that the karma-theory 
of tho Jains is an original and integral part of 
their system, and that Jainism is considerably 
older than the origin of Buddhism. 


5. PRESENT STATE OF JAINISM. 


The Jains, both Svetambaras and Digambaras, 
number, according to the census of 1901, 1, 334, 
140 members, 7. e. even less than 1/2 per cent 
of the whole population of India. On account 
of their wealth and education the Jains are of 
greater importance, however, than might be 
expected from their number. There are com 
munities of Jains in most towns all over India. 
The Digambaras are found chiefly in Southern 
India, in Maisir and Kannada, but also in the 
North, in the North-Western provinces, Eastern 
Rajputana, and the Panjab, The headquarters 
of the Svyetambaras are in Gujarat ( whence 
Gujarati has become the common of 
the Svetambaras, rather than Hindi) and Western 
Rajputana, but they are to be found also all 





30 The easel sunbersh Jains is explained ss ncgeaey es 
Jainism is not a religion of the aneultivated masses, Bit, 
rather of the upper classes. ‘ as ale 
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over Northern and Central India. Very much 
the same distribution of the Jains as at present 
seems, from the evidence of the inscriptions, 
to have prevailed ever since the 4th century.” 
Splendid temples bear testimony to the wealth 
and zeal of the sect, some of which rank. among 
the architectural wonders of India, as those on 
the hills of Girnar and Satruiijaya, on Mount 
Abi, in Ellora, and elsewhere. 


The outfit of a monk is restricted to bare 
necessities, and these he must beg: clothes, a 
blanket, an alms-bowl, a stick, a broom to sweep 
the ground, a piece of cloth to cover his mouth 
when speaking lest insects should enter it. The 
nuns’ outfit is the same except that they have add- 
itional clothes. The Digambaras have a similar 
outfit, but keep on clothes and use peacocks’ fea- 
thers instead of the broom. The monks shave 
the head, or remove the hair by plucking it out 
(locha). The latter method of getting rid of the 
hair is to be preferred and is necessary at parti- 
cular times; it is peculiar to the Jains and is 
regarded by them as essential rite. 


Originally, the monks had to lead a wandering 
life except during the monsoon, when they stayed 
in one place; compare the vassa of the Buddhist 
monks. Thus Mahavira in his wandering stayed 
for one day only in a ‘village and five days 
in atown. But this habit has been somewhat 
changed by the introduction of convents (upasray4)s 
corresponding to the wihdras of the Buddhists. 





31 See Guérinot, Repertoire d’epigraphie Jaina, padi 
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. The upasrayas ‘are separate buildings erected 
by each sect for their monks or nuns. An Upas'’- 
raya is a large bare hall without bath-rooms and 
cooking places, furnished only with wooden beds’ 
(M. Stevénson, Mod. Jainism, p. 38 ). 


- The Svetambaras, as a rule, go only to those 
places where there are such updsrayas; and now 
they stay as long as a week in a village, in a town 
as long as a month. It is in the updsraya that 
the monks preach or explain sacred texts to laymen 
who come to visit them. The daily duties of 
a monk are rather arduous if conscientiously 
performed ; e. g., he should sleep only three hours 
of the night. His duties consist in repenting 
of and expiating sins, meditating, studying, begging 
alms (in the afternoon), careful inspection of 
his clothes and other things for the removal of 
insects, for cleaning them, ete. (for details see 
lect, xxvi. of the Uttarddhyayana sitra (SBE x1v. 
142 ff.)). There are various monastic degrees. 
First there is the novice (saikga), who is not yet 
ordained. When he or any other man takes the 
vows (vratdddna), he renounces the world (pra 
vrajyd) and initiated or takes diksd. The most 


important ceremony at that time is the shaving 
or pulling out of the hair under 4 tree. From 
to the rank of a 


& common monk he may rise nk 
teacher and superior called upadhydy4, achiiry4, 
vichaka, ganin, ete. according to degrees and 
occupations, 

The religious duties of the laity have, to some 
extent, been treated above. The ideal of conduct, 
is that of the monk, which 4 layman, of course, 

6 ite 
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cannot realize, but which he tries to approach by. 
taking upon himself particular vows. But it 
practical life also, apart from asceticism, the Jains 
possess a body of rules composed by monks . which 
lay out a rational course of life for laymen and 
tend to improve their welfare and moral standard.™ 
The monks have also to provide for the religious 
wants of the laity by explaining sacred texts or 
religious treatises and delivering sermons; this is 
done in the updsrayas where the laymen visit 
them; similarly the nuns are visited Ly, or visit, 
the lay women. But the most conspicuous habit 
of the laity is attendance in temples, and worship 
of the Tirthakaras and the deities associated with 
them. 9 
We must now advert toa peculiarity of the 
Jains which has struck all observers more than 
any other, viz. their extreme carefulness not 
to destroy any living being, a principle which is 
carried out to its very last consequences in mona- 
ee og eo on se os a ee 

32 Mention should be made of the 11 padimas (Skr. pra- 
tima), or standards of ascetic life, which a layman may 
take upon himself especially when he intends to end his 
life by starving (cf. Hoernle, Uvasagadasao, tr., p. 455 
n. 12£, JA xxxiii. (1904) 330), = ne 

33 E. Windisch, Yogasastra, Germ. tr., ZDUG xxviii, 
(1874); L, Suali, ¥, ogabindu, Ital. tr., Giornale della 
Societa Asiatica Italiana, xxi. ( 1908 ); Warren, Jainism, 
p. 64 ff, - 

34 For a description of the worship of the different sections 
of the Jains see Stevenson, Mod. Jainism, p. 85 #, 
where there is also a short notice of the Jain festivals 
and fasts (p. 107 ff. ; cf. also art, Festivals and Fast 
(Jain), ERE, vol. v. p. 875 #.). 
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stic life, and has shaped the conduct of the laity in 
a great measure. No layman will intentionally 
kill any living being, not even any insect, how- 
ever troublesome ; he will remove it carefully with- 
out hurting it. It goes without saying that the 
Jains are strict vegetarians. This principle of not 
“hurting ‘any living being bars them from some 
professions, e. g. agriculture, and ‘has thrust them 
into commerce, and especially into its least elevating 
branch of money-lending. Most of the money- 
lending in Western India is in the hands of the 
Jains, and this accounts in a great measure both 
for their unpopularity and for their wealth.” A 
remarkable institution of the Jains, due to their 
tender regard for animal life, is their asylums for 
old and diseased animals, the pdfijarapolas, where 
they are kept and fed till they die a natural death. 
6 HISTORY OF JAINISM. —— 

The history of the Jain church, in both the 
Svetambara and the Digambara sections, is chiefly 
contained in their lists of patriarchs and teachers 
and in legends concerning them. The oldest list 
of patriarchs of the Svetambaras is the Sthaviravalt 
in the Kalpasitra, which begins with Mahavira's 
disciple Sudharman and ends with the 33rd_pat- 
riarch Sandilya or Skandila. Of most patriarchs 
only the names and the gotra are given; but there 
is also an expanded list from the 6th, Bhadrabahu, 
down to the 14th, Vajrasena, which adds more 
details, viz. the names of the disciples of each 
patriarch and of the schools and branches (gana, 





35 Stevenson, 41. 
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kula, and sékhé founded by, or orginating with, 
them. As some of these details are also men 
tioned in old Jain inscriptions of the 2nd cent, 
A. D, found at Mathura,* this part at least of the 
Jain tradition is proved to be based on historical 
facts, Further, the more detailed list of patr. 
iarehs shows that after the 6th patriarch a great 
expansion of Jainism took place in the N. and 
N. W. of India.” Beyond the details mentioned, we 
have no historical records about the patriarchs; 
but such legends as were known about them down 
to Vajrasena have been combined in Hemachanm 
dra’s Parisista Parvan into a kind of continuous 
narrative. For later times there are lists of 
teachers ( gurvdvali, pattavali )* of separate schools, 
ealled gachchha which give a summary account from 
Mahavira down to the founder of the gachchha 
in question, and then a more detailed one of the 
line of descent from the latter downward, with 
Some particulars of subsequent heads of the gach 
chha called Sripijya. The number of gachehhas, 


36 See Bihler, Epigr. Ind. i, (1892) 371 &, 393 #. 

87 It is, however, curious that another tradition states: ‘In 
India after tho time of the Nanda kings the Law of the 
Jinas will become scarce’ ( Patimachariya, lxxxix, 42). 
Perhaps this refers more spocially to Magadha and the 
adjoining countries, where, under the reign of the 
Mauryas, Puddhism soon attained the position of 4 
Popular religion, and must haye become a formidable 
rival of Jainism. : 

38 See the contents of the work given inthe introduction 
to the text in the Bib]. Ind, edition. mee 

39 The oldest gurvavalt known is that by Munisundars 
4. D, 1410, ed, Benares, 1905. it 
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which usually differ only in minute details of 
conduct, is said to amount to 84, of which only 8 
are represented in Gujarat, the most impor- 
tant of them being the Kbaratara Gachchha, 
which hag split into many minor gachchhas, the 
Tapa, Afichala, and others. Separate mention is 
-due to the Upakesa Gachchha, whose members are 
known as ahe Oswal Jains; they are remarkable 
for beginning their desent, not from Mahavira, 
but from his predecessor Parsva, These lists of 
teachers seem, as a rule, to be reliable only in 
that part which comes after the founder of the 
school to which they belong; the preceding period 
down to about the 9th cent. 4, D. is one of great 
uncertainty: there seems to be a chronological 
blank of three centuries somewhere.” 


Records which allude to contemporaneous 
secular history are scant; such as we have in 
inscriptions and legends refer to kings who had 
favoured the Jains or were believed to have 
embraced Jainism. The first patron king of the 
Jains is said to have been Samprati, grandson 
of the great emperor Asoka; but this is very 
doubtful history. A historical fact of the greatest 
importance for the history of Jainism was the 
conversion of Kumarapila, king of Gujarat, by 
Hemachandra. 

Finally, we must mention the schisms (nihnava) 
that have occurred in the Jain church. Accord 
to the Svatimbaras, there were eight schisms, 


40 A full bibliography of this subject is contained in 


Guarinot, Bssai de bibliographie jaine, P- 370 ee 
Repertoire d'epigraphie jaina, p- 59 fi. Elie 
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which the first was originated by Mahavira’s 
son-in-law, Jamali; and eighth, occurring in 609 
-A, V. Or A. D. 83, gave rise to the Digambara 
sect.“ But the Digambaras seem to be ignorant 
of the earlier schisms; they say that under 
‘Bhadrabahu rose the sect of Ardhaphalakas, 
which -in A. D. 80 developed into the Svetambara 
sect.“ It ‘is probable that the separation of the 
sections of the Jain church took place gradually, an 
individual development going on in both groups 
living at a great distance from one another, 
and that they became aware of their mutual 
difference about the end of the 1st cent. a.p. But 
the difference is small in articles of faith (see 
art. Digambara). 1S 


The sources for the history of the Digambaras 
are ofa similar kind to those of the Svetambaras, 
but later in date. The Digambara line of patriar- 
chs is quite distinct from that of their rivals, 
except that they agree in the names of the first 
patriarch, Jambi, and the 6th, Bhadrabahu, who, 
according to the Digambaras, emigrated at the 
head of the true monks towards the South. From 
Bhadrabahu dates the gradual loss of their sacred 
literature, as stated above. The inscriptions 
furnish ample materials for a necessarily incomplete 
history of their ancient schools (ganas); but they 
do not quite agree in all details with the more 
modern tradition of the pattdvalis. ~ According to 
the latter, the main church (mila-sargha) divided 
ES a ORE Sig 
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into four ganas, Nandi, Sena, Simha, and Deva 
about the end of the 1st cent, A. D. eae 
” Literature.-Some of the more important works 
and treatises have been cited in the art.; 4 fall 
bibliography has been given by A. Guérinot, Essat 
de bibliographie jaina, Paris, 1907, to which the 
reader is referred for all questions of detail. Of 
new monographs on the subject (besides the old 
one by G. Biihler, Uber die indische secte der 
Jainas, Vienna, 1887, tr. J. Burgess, London, 1903) 
the following will be found useful; Margaret 
Stevenson, Notes on Modern Jainism, Oxford, 
1910; Herbert Warren, Jainism, in Western Garb, 
as a Solution to Lifes great Problems, Madras, 
1912; H. L. Jhaveri, The First Principles of the 
Jain Philosophy, London, 1910. For translations 
of some of the principal texts see H. Jacobi, 
‘Jaina Sitras,’ SBE xxii., xiv, (1884, 1895). 
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THE METAPHYSICS AND ETHICS 
OF 
THE JAINAS, 


All who approach Jain philosophy will be 
under the impression that it is a mass of philoso 
phical tenets not upheld by one central idea, and 
they will wonder what could have given currency 
to what appears to us an unsystematical system. 
I myself have held, and given expression to, this 
opinion, but I have now learned to look at Jain 
philosophy in a different light. It has, I think, 
a metaphysical basis of its own, which secured it 
a distinct position apart from the rival systems 
both of the Brahmans and of the Buddhists. This 
is the subject on which I would engage your 
attention for a short space of time. 

Jainism, at least in its final form, which was 
given it by its last prophet the twenty-fourth 
Tirthakara Mahavira, took its rise, as is well 
known, in that part of Eastern India where in 
an earlier period, according to the Upanigads, 
Yajfiavalkya had taught the doctrine of Brahman 
and Atman, as the permanent and absolute Being, 
and where Mahavira’s contemporary _and rival, 
Gotama the Buddha, was preaching his Law, 
which insisted on the transitoriness of all things. 
Jainism, therefore, had to take a definite position 
with refernce to each of these mutually exclusive. 
doctrines; and these it will be necessary to-define’ 
more explicitly. we 
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_- The one great Truth which the authors of 
the Upanisads thought to have discovered, and 
which they are never weary of exalting, is that, 
underlying and upholding from within all things, 
physical as well as psychical, there is one absolute 
permanent Being, without change and with none 
other like it. The relation between this absolute 
Being and existent matter has not clearly been 
made out by the authors of the Upanisads, but 
all unprejudiced readers will agree that they 
looked on the phenomenal world as real. On 
this point the different schools of Vedantins 
arrived at different conclusions, which, however, 
need not detain us here. 


In opposition to this Brahmanical doctrine of 
absolute and permanent Being, Buddha taught 
that all things are transitory; indeed his dying 
words were, that all things that are produced must 
perish, The principal heresy, according to the 
Buddhists, is the Atmavada, i. e. the belief that 
permanent Being is at the bottom of all things; 
they are, as we should say, but phenomena, oF 48 
Buddha expressed it, dhar'mas ; there is no dharmin, 
no permanent substance of which the dharmas 
could be said to be attributes. jeg 

Thus the Brahmans and the Buddhists enter- 
tained opposite opinions on the problem of Being 
because they approached it from two different 
points of view. The Brahmans exclusively followed 
the dictates of pure reason which forces us to 
regard Being as permanent, absolute, and uniform; 
the Buddhists, on the other hand, were jose? 
one-sided in following the teaching of commpfl 
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experience according to which existence is but a 
suecession of originating and perishing. Either 
view, the @ priori view of the Brahmans, and the a 
posteriori view of the Buddhists, is beset with 
many difficulties when we are called upon to 
employ it in explanation of the state of things as 
presented to us by our consciousness; difficulties 
which cannot be overcome without a strong faith 
in the paramount truth of the principle adopted. — 
-: The position taken by the Jainas towards the 
problem of Being is as follows. Being, they 
contend, is joined to production, continuation, and 
destruction (sad utpdda-dhrawvya-vindsayuktam), 
and they call their theory the theory of indefinite- 
ness (anekdntavida), in contradistinction to the 
theory of permanency (nityavdda) of the Vedar- 
tists, and to the theory of transitoriness (vindsa- 
vada) of the Buddhists. Their. opinion comes to 
this. xisting things are permanent only as 
regards their substance, but their accidents of 
qualities originate and perish. To explain: any 
material thing continues for ever to exist as 
matter; which matter, however, may assume any 
shape and quality. This clay as substance may be 
regarded as permanent, but the form of a jar of clay, 
or its colour, may come into existence and perish. 
The Jain theory of Being appears thus to be 
merely the statement of the common-sense vieW; 
and it would be hard to believe that great 
importance was attached to it, Still it is regarded 
as the metaphysical basis of their philosophy. Its 
significance comes out more clearly when we regard 
it. in relation to the doctrines of Syddvada, and. of 
the Nayas, | ade, 
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Syadvada is frequently used as a synonym of 
Jainapravacana (e. g. at a later date in the title 
of a well-known exposition of the Jain philosophy 
entitled Syddvdda-Maijarz); and it is much boasted 
of as the saving truth leading out of the labyrinth 
of sophisms. The idea underlying the Syddvdda is 
briefly this. Since the nature of Being is intrin- 
sically indefinite and made up of the contradictory 
attributes of originating continuance, and perishing, 
any proposition about an existing thing must, 
somehow, reflect the indefiniteness of Being,i.e. any 
metaphysical proposition is right from one point 
of view, and the contrary proposition is also right 
from another. There are, according to this 
doctrine, seven forms of metaphysical propositions, 
and all contain the word sydt e. g. sydd asti sarvam, 
sydd nasti sarvam. Syat means ‘may be’, and is 
explained by kathameit, which in this connexion 
may be translated ‘somehow. The word sydt here 
qualifies the word asti, and indicates the indefini- 
teness of Being (or astitvam). For example, we 
Say, a jar is somehow, i. e. it exists, if we mean 
thereby that it exists as a jar; but itdoes not exist 
somehow, if we mean thereby that it exists aS & 
cloth or the like. 

ye purpose of thes : 
guard against the assump 
Vedantins that Being is one without a second, the 
same in all things. Thus we have the correlative 
predicates ‘is’ ( asti) and ‘is not (ndsti). A. third 
predicate is ‘inexpressible’ (avaktavya ); for exis- 


tent and non-existent (sat and asat ) belong to the 
and such a coexis 
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be expressed by any word in the language, These 
three predicates variously combined make up the 
seven propositions or saptabhangas of the Syadvada, 
I shall not abuse your patience by discussing this 
doctrine at length; it is enough to have shown 
that it is an outcome of the theory of indefinite- 
ness of Being ( anekdntavdda), and to have remin- 
ded you that the Jainas believe the Syadvada to 
be the key to the solution of all metaphysical 
questions. : ; mee 

The doctrine of the Nayas which I mentioned 
before is, as it were, the logical complement to 
the Syadvada. The nayas are ways of expressing 
the nature of things; all these ways .of judgement 
are, according to the Jainas, one-sided, and they 
contain but a part of the truth. There are seven 
nayas, four referring to concepts, and theree to 
words, The reason for this variety is that Being 
is not simple, as the Vedantins believe, but is of a 
complicated nature; therefore, every statement 
and every denotation of a thing is necessarily 
incomplete and one-sided; and if we follow one way 
only of expression or of viewing things, we need 
must go astray. 

There is nothing in all this which sounds 
deeply speculative; on the contrary, the Jain 
‘theory of Being seems to be a vindication of 
common-sense against the paradoxical speculations 
of the Upanisads. It is also, but not primarily, 
directed against the Buddhistic tenet of the 
transitoriness of all that exists. We cannot, 
however, say that it expressly and consciously 
combats the Buddhistic view, or that it -\waS, 
formulated. in order to combat it, And this: 
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agrees well with the historical facts, that Maha- 
vira came long after the original Upanigads, but 
was a contemporary of Bnddha. He was obliged, 
therefore, to frame his system so as to exclude the 
principles - of Brahmanical speculation, but his 
position was a different one with regard to the 
newly proclaimed system of Buddha. 

L have not yet touched on the relation between 
Jain philosophy on the one hand and Sankhya 
Yoga on the other. We may expect a greater 
community of ideas between these systems, since 
both originated in the same class of religious men, 
viz. the ascetics known as the Sramanas, or, to use 
the more modern term, Yogins. As regards the 
practice of asceticism, the methods and the aim of 
Yoga, it has long been proved that the Yoga of 
Brahmans, Jainas, ond Bauddhas are closely 
related to each other, and there can be no doubt 
that they have all developed from the same source. 
But, I am now concerned only with those philoso- 
phical ideas which have @ connexion with ascetic 
practice and form the justification thereof. 

Now the Sankhya view as to the problem of 
Being is clearly a kind of compromise between the 
theory of the Upanisads and what we may call the 
common-sense view. The Sankhyas adopt the 
former with regard to the souls or purusas W ich 
are permanent and without change. They adopt 
the latter when assigning to matter or Prakrtt its 
character of unceasing change. The Sankhyes 
contend that all things besides the souls or purugas 
are products of the one Prakrti or primeev™ 
matter, and similarly the Jainas teach that practr 


cally all things besides the souls or jivas are-inade 
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up of matter or pudgala, which is of only one. 
kind and is able to develop into everything, 
I¢ will thus be seen that the Sankhyas and Jainag 
are at one with regard to the nature of matter; in 
their opinion matter is something which may 
become anything. This opinion, it may be remar- 
ked, seems to be the most primitive one: not only 
was it entertained by the ancients, but also it 
underlies the universal belief of transformation 
occurring in the natural course of things or 
produced by sorcery and spells. This is a point I 
wish to make, that the Sankhyas and Jainas 


started from the same conception of matter, but 
worked it out on different lines. The Sankhyas . 
teach that the products of Prakrti are evolved in 
a fixed order, from the most subtle and spiritual 
one (Buddhi) down to the gross elements, and 
their order is always reproduced in the successive 
creations and dissolutions of the world. The 
Jainas, on the other hand, do not admit such 
a fixed order of development of matter (pudgala), 
but believe that the universe is eternal and of 
a permanent structure. According to them 
matter is atomic, and all material changes are 
really going on in the atoms and their combinati- 
ons. A. curious feature of their atomic theory is 
that the atoms are either in a gross condition or 
in a subtle one, and that innumerable subtle atoms 
take up the space of one gross atom. The bearing 
of this theory on their psychology I shall now 
proceed to point out. But I must premise that 
the: Jainas do not recognize a psychical apparatus. 
of such a complex nature as the Sankhyas: i 
their tenet concerning Buddhi, Ahamkara, Manas, 
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and the Indriyas. The Jaina opinion is much 
eruder, and comes briefly to this. According 
to the merit or demerit of a person, atoms of 
a peculiar subtle form, which we still call karma 
matter, invade his soul or jiva, filling and defiling 
it, and obstructing its innate faculties. The 
Jainas are quite out-spoken on this point, and 
explicitly say that harman is made up of matter, 
paudgalikam karma, This must be understood 
literally, not as a metaphor, as will be seen from 
the following illustrations. The soul or~jiva 18 
extremely light, and by itself it has a tendency to 
move upwards (ardhvagaurava ), but it is kept 
down by the karma matter with which it is filled. 
But when it is entirely purged of karma matter, 
at Nirvana, it goes upwards in a straight line to 
the top of the universe, the domicile of the relea- 
sed souls, To take another example. The karma 
matter within a soul may assume different condi- 
tions. It may be turbulent, as mud in water which 
is being stirred; or it may be inactive, as: mud in 
water when it has settled at the bottom of a 
basin; or it may be completely neutralized as 
when the clear water is poured off after the mud 
has been precipitated. Here again it is evident 
that karma is regarded as @ substance or matter, 
though of an infinitely more subtle nature thas the 
impurities of water referred to in the illustration. 
As a third instance I will refer to the ‘six Lesyas 
or complexions of the souls, ranging from deepest 


black to shining white, colours which we common 
jth our eye. This 


mortals cannot perceive Wit a 
doctrine was shared also by the Ajivikas, scale 9 | 
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Dr. Hoernle* has thrown so much light. These 
colours of the soul are produced on it by the 
karman which acts as a colouring substance, Here 
also the material nature of karman.is quite 
obvious. ° : 


To return from this digression, the karma 
matter that enters the soul is transformed into 
eight different kinds of karman, about which I 
shall have to say a word presently. This change 
of the one substance into eight varieties of karma 
is likened to the transformation of food consumed 
at one meal into the several fluids of the body. 
The karma matter thus transformed and assimi- 
lated builds up a subtle body, which ingests the 
soul and accompanies it on all its transmigrations, 
till it enters Nirvana and goes up to the top of 
the universe, This subtle body or karmanasarira 
is obviously the Jain counterpart of the szkgma-— 
sarira or lingasarira of the Sankhyas.? In order 
to understand the functions of this subtle body 
or karmanagarira, we must take a summary view 
of the eight kinds of karman of which it is com- 
posed. The first and second (jfiandvaraniya and 
darsandvaraniya ) obstruct knowledge and faith, 
which are innate faculties of the soul or jiva; the 
third (mohaniya causes delusion, especially the 
affections and passions; the fourth ( vedaniya) 
results in pleasure and pain; the fifth ( dyushes ) 
assigns the length of life to the person in his 
present birth; the sixth (ndma) farnishes him 


1 Eneyclopaedea o Religion and Bthics, Vol. i. Pp. 259 84... 
2 The Jainas recognize four different subtle bodies; i 
see Tattvarth., ii, 37 sq, a 
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with all that belongs to him as an individual; the 
seventh (gotra) makes him a member of the class 
or genus he is to belong to; the eighth ( antardya ) 
produces -hindrances to the realization of his 
virtues and powers. Each of these eight kinds of 
karman endures for a certain period, of vary- 
ing length, within which it must take its proper 
effect. ‘Then it is expelled from the soul, 4 process 
which is called nirjard. The opposite process, 
the influx of karman into the soul, is called dsrava, 
a term well known to students of Buddhism. The 
occasions for asrava are the actions of the body 
and mind (yoga); they open as it were an inlet © 
for karma matter to invade the soul. If that soul 
is in a state of iniquity, i. e. if the person under 
consideration does not possess right faith, or does 
‘not keep the commandments, or is careless in his 
conduct, or does not subdue his passions, then, in 
all these cases, singly or collectively, (vrata), or 
is careless in his conduct, or does not subdue his 
passions, then, in all these cases, singly or collect- 
ively, especially, under the influence of the 
passions, the soul must retain the karma matter, 
or, as the Jainas say, binds it (bandha). But the 
influx of karma matter or asrava can be prevented; 
this is called the stopping or samuara. 


These primitive notions the Jainas have 


worked out into a philosophical superstructure, 


which serves just as well as that of the Sankhyas 


(but on different lines) to explain the problems 
} ach way of salva- 
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' Samvara is effected, i. e. the influx of 
karma is prevented by the observance of peculiar 
rules of conduct, by restraint of body, speech, and 
mind, by strict morality, by religious reflections, by 
indifference to things pleasant or unpleasant, ete, 
The most effective means, however, is the practice 
of austerities (tapas), which has this advantage 
_ over the other means, that it not only prevents 
karma from accumulating, but also consumes the 
accumulated karma. Tapas, therefore, produces 
also nirjara and leads to Nirvana; it is the ehief 
means of salvation, as might be expected in a 
religion of ascetics, The denotation of the word 
‘tapas’ in Jainism is somewhat different from its 
usual meaning. There is tapas of the body (bahya 
tapas) and tapas of the mind (abhyantara tapas). 
The former consists in fasting, or eating scanty ~ 
and tasteless food, in want of comfort and in 
mortification of the flesh. The mental tapas con- 
tains various items, as confession of sins and 
penance, monastic duties, obedience, modesty, 
selfrestraint and meditation (dhyana). I wish 
to lay stress on the fact that in the course of 
asceticism taught by the Jainas meditation is 
only one of many steps leading to the ultimate 
goal. Though N irvana is immediately preceded 
by the two purest stages of meditation, yet all 
other parts of tapas appear of equal importance. 
We shall see the signficance of this fact more 
clearly, when we compare the Jaina tapas with 
what corresponds to it in Sankhya-Yoga. Their 
Yoga contains some of the varieties of (Jaina 
tapas; but they are regarded as inferior!toumed 


itation or contemplation. Indeed the whole Yog# 
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centres. in contemplation, all other ascetic pra- 
etices are subordinate and subservient to con- 
templation—dhdrand, dhyana and samadhi. This 
is but, natural in a system which makes the reach- 
ing of the. summum bonwm dependent on jana, 
knowledge. The theory of the evolution of 
Prakrti, beginning with Buddhi, Ahamkara, and 
Manas, appears, to my mind, to have been invented 
in order to explain the efficiency of contemplation 
for acquiring supernatural powers and for liber- 
ating the soul. Sankhya-Yoga is a philosophical 
system of ascetics; but their asceticism has been 
much refined and has become spiritualized in a 
high degree. The asceticism of the Jainas is of 
amore original character; it chiefly aims at the 
purging of the soul from the impurities of karman. 
Jainism may haye refined the asceticism then 
‘current in India; it certainly rejected many 
extravagances, such as the voluntary inflicting 
of pains; but it did not alter its character as 4 
whole. It perpetuated an older or more original 
phase of asceticism than the Brahmanical Yoga, 
and carries us back to an older stratum of religious 
life in which we can still detect relics of primitive 
speculation in the shape of such crude notions 
as I have had occasion to mention in the course 
of my paper. 

hortly touch on the 
ophical speculation, 
Pandits which is 
aya and Vaisesika 
be characterized-as 
and to arrange 


In conclusion I shall s 
third current of Indian philos 
viz. the philosophy of the 
represented to us by the Ny: 
systems, ‘This philosophy may 
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in systematic order the concepts and general 
notions which are the common possession of all 
who spoke the Sanskrit language. Such a 
philosophy had some attraction for the Jainas 
who, as we have seen, always sided with commen- 
sense views, and in fact many Jainas have written 
on Nyaya and Vaisesika. But at the time when 
the Jain system was framed, the Pandit, as we 
know him in later times, had probably not yet 
become distinguished from the Vedic scholar 
or theologian; it is almost certain that there 
was as yet no class of persons who could be called 
Pandits, and consequently their philosophy also 
was wanting. And the tradition of the Jainas 
themselves says as much; for according to them 
the Vaisesika system was founded by Chaluya 
Rohagutta, originally a Jaina and pupil of Maha- 
giri, eighth Sthavira after Mahavira. Thus we 
have no occasion to inquire into the relation 
between this system and Jainism. But it may 
be mentioned that the atomic theory which is 
a marked feature of the Vaisesika, is already 
taught in outline by the Jainas, As regards the 
Nyaya system, it is almost certainly later than 
Jainism; for the dialectics and logic of the Jainas 
are of a very primitive character, and appear 
entirely unconnected with the greatly advanced 
doctrines of the N. aiyayikas, 


-- In conclusion let me assert my conviction that 
Jainism is an original system, quite distinct and 
independent from all others; and that, therefore, it 
is of great importance for the study of philosophi 
cal thought and religious life in ancient India‘: 






_ THE PLACE OF dAINISM ~ 
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DEVELOPMENT 
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INDIAN THOUGHT. 


In the present paper I propose to investigate 
the development of philosophical ideas in ancient 
India at the time when Jainism entered on the 
scene. This enquiry is divided into two parts. 
The first part deals with the original concepts 
of Soul (jive) and matter ( pudgala) in the reve- 
aled literature of the Brahmans (Brahmanas 
and Upanisads) in contradiction to the ideas 
on the same subjects in Jainism and the classical 
philosophies (dargana), with which the second 
part will be concerned. 

PART THE FIRST. 
1, CHAPTER:-THE ANCIENT CONCEPT oO 
1, All Indian philosophers with the excep- 
tion of the Vedantists of Sankar’s School (mayd- 
vidinah) and the Buddhists, however much they 
may differ in details, agree in the main about the 
nature of Saul, viz. that is a permanent or eternal 
immaterial substance ; they consequently maintain 
the personal immortality ‘of the souls. ‘To all who 
are accustomed to this belief it is difficult to 
realize that it is of a comparatively late origin. 
The primitive Aryans held a distinctly different 
opinion about the nature of the soul. Their belief 
may be described as follows. The life of man 1s 


continued after death in a form similar to whatzhe 
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had been during his life on earth; it is but a 
shadowy existence, yet one in a bodily form, 
however subtle that body may have been imagi- 
ned. This post-mortal body is the soul itself, 
there is no separate soul different from it. It 
will be convenient to call this principle of conscious 
life which is conceived under some bodily or 
material form, psyche instead of soul, and-~ to 
use the term sow! only to denote the immaterial 
and permanent substance which is possessed of 
intelligence and consciousness. fer 

2, The primitive ideas of the Aryans about 
the psyche have been retained, to some extent, © 
by the ancient Indians, and still linger on in the 
popular belief of the Hindus about the manes 
(pitarah) which forms the basis of the srdddha 
practice. For the pitr-tarpana or oblation to 
the manes presupposes the belief that the manes 
stand in need of food and drink just like men; 
they must, therefore, have been imagined to 
be of an organisation not quite unlike that 
of men while living on earth, The psyche is 
frequently spoken of as a man (purusa) or rather 
manikin of thumb’s size (angustha mdtra); at the 
time of death it departs from the body which 
is then left behind as a corpse. % 

3. In the Braihmanas and in the oldest 
Upanisads’ we meet with very remarkable spe- 





1 The oldest Upanisads are the following Brahedaran- 
yaka, Chhandogya, Taittiriya, Aitareya, and Kaugitakt. 
After those Upanisads there is a decided break, and 
those which come nearest them, the Kathaka, etasoa 
tara, Mundaka, etc. belong to a new period as|w 
explained in the second part, - wide 
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ulations on the nature of the psyche which show 
a great advance over the primitive beliefs described 
above. In those works the psyche is spoken 
of as consisting in, or being made of several 
constituent parts which are frequently called 
prinas. They are regarded as the factors of 
physico-psychical. life. Most usually five such 
factors are enumerated, viz. préna breath, vde 
speech, chaksuh seeing or eye, grotra hearing 
or ear, manah mind. Occasionally more than 
five factors are mentioned, as in the passage 
to be quoted in the sequel; but the above set 
of five factors has, beyond doubt, been the almost 
generally accepted one. These psychical factors 
are not as many functions of, or qualities inherent 
in a common substratum, but they are distinct 
entities which combining form one individual 
psyche. They are, however, not quite independent 
or selfexistent, for they stand in an intimate 
relation to the following physical ot cosmical 
essences, taken in the same order: vadyu wind, 
agni fire, dditya sun, disah the heavenly quarters, 
chandramah moon; and on the death of the indivi- 
dual man, they will eventually be reunited with 
the latter. 


The —Upanisads contain some dno 
which throw full light on the theory of the psych! 
¢al factors and make it quite clear that none 


of those factors was regarded as the permanent 
principle of personality, oF, in other words, none of 
them could be claimed as the soul in the true 
meaning of word. In the 3rd Adhyaye of the 
Brhad Aranyaka a great disputation under Ji anaka, 
King of Videha, is deseribed,i which Yajiavalkys/ 
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answers the questions put to him by the Bra 
hmans of the Kurus and Paficalas. In the 2nd 
Brahmana the opponent of Yajiiavalkya is Jara- 
tkarva Artabhiga. The problem under considera. 
tion is discussed in §§ 11-13, of which I ‘quote the 
text and translation, the latter based on that of 
Max Miller in Sacred Books of the East. Vol. 
xv, p. 126 f. 11 ‘Yajfiavalkya, he said, when such a 
person (a sage) dies, do the vital breaths ( pranas) 
move out of him or no? ‘No’, replied Yajiiavalkya; 
‘they are gathered up in him, he is swelled, he is 
inflated, and thus inflated the dead lies at rest.’ 12 
‘Yajiiavalkya’, he said, ‘when such a man dies, what 
does not leave him? ‘The name’, he replied, ‘for 
the name is endless, the Vigvedeyas are endless, 
and by it he gains the endless world.’ 13 ‘Yajiiaval- 
kya’, he said, when the speech of this dead person 
enters into the fire, breath into the wind, the eye 
into the sun, the mind into the moon, hearing inte 
the quarters, into the earth the body, into the air 
(or space ) the self, into the shrubs the hairs of 
the body, into the trees the hairs of the head} 
when the blood and the seed are deposited in the 
water, where is then that person ? Yajfiavalkya 
said: “Take my hand, my hand, my friend. We 
two alone shall know of this; let this question of 
ours not be (discussed ) in public’, Then these two 
went out and argued, and what they said was 
Karman (work), and what they praised was 
Karman, viz., that a man becomes good by good 
work, and bad ky bad work. After that Ja tka 
rava Artabhaga held his peace,” bobo 
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agai aart sare get fad Sees: cael 
aA AR Aart Teas aaaes a Sear areal 
wa: HANG TMA gart sart geal fae Peat 7 sreT- 
aif. aa. aad 3 aa) sae a ari aaa a 
aa att waa 92 0 alaaceafa dara zara geet art 
ae ad smaaued aaad fea: ate gal aRATeRATST 
aaah aqeadi-ear: ae eed a tag fried | Far ae 
gen vada | rex aie eeartaraea Aiea a ara 
waa efi | dt dears wai | al f aga: | aa a ETT 
TORR: eA fq aqeastag: | ga a gaa sor wala 
mda | Tat Se ATTA SAAT SIT NN 93 


The purpose of the questioner in the foregoing 
passage of the Brh. Ar. is, as the reader will 
have remarked, to elicit from Yajiiavalkya a 
declaration about the nature of Soul, for thereby 
he would be led on to explain its identity with 
Brahma, But this Yajfiavalkya will not do, 
because his intention in the whole disputation is to 
prove that all the speculations of his opponents do 
not lead up to the true knowledge of Brahma, 
The first two paragraphs deal with the man who 
on dying reaches moksha. In § ll Yajiiavalkya 
declared that the pradnas do not move out of 
him, but remain in the corpse; accordingly the 
pranas cannot be the Soul. The next question in § 
12, what remains of such a man is answered 
evasively by Yajfiavalkya. But his opponent ‘i 
not to be put off easily; so he makes stralg: 
for the point: where is the perso” of a man, pee 
his body has been dissolved into its elements an 
the constituent parts of his psyche have been 
reunited with their cosmical prototypes fire, Wi 


D 

ir 
ete.? Yajiiavalkya again avoids the declaration 
9 bolle 


den a 
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which his opponent seems to have expected, by 
referring to karma. They discuss the subject, in 
private, and therefore their view is not fully 
stated; but from the hints given in the text it 
must have come to this: the karma of a man who 
dies brings about a new set of pranas to start a 


new life, a good ora bad one according tothe 


nature of the karma he had accumulated in his 
previous life. At any rate it is quite clear that 
both disputants assumed psychical life to be brou- 
ght about by the combination and co-operation of 
the five prénas, and had no idea of any permanent 
substratum of man’s personality. If such a belief, 
in immortal souls had been current at the time of 
the composition of Brh. Ar., it would have come out 
in the course of the discussion, or rather it would 
have been absurd for the author to put into the 
mouth of Artabhaga the questions which he makes 
him ask, After all, the discussions as we read 
them in the Brh. Ar., are not to be taken as his 
torical records, but the whole disputation is an 
invention of the author after the model of a similar 
disputation on ritualistic items in the Satapatha 
Brahmana. Therefore the general ideas embodied 
in this part of the Brh. Ar. also must be considered 
to belong tothe common stock of ideas current 
during the Upanishad Period. I do not contend 
that the sages of that time did deny the existence 
of permanent souls, but that the very idea that 
there might be immortal souls had not yet entered 
their mind. 


The same idea relative to soul comes. ie 


teaching of the Upanishads that conscionsie 
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ceases with death: na pretya samjnastiti Brh. Ar. 
2, 4, 18. 4, 5, 18. samjfid here means according to 
Sankara visesha-sarhjfid i. e. consciousness of ones’ 
personality. This is no doubt the true meaning 
of sumjid in this passage; for sariyad has both 
meanings: ‘consciousness’ aud ‘<ndividual name’, 
which are here combined in Sankara’s rendering. 
The loss of self-consciousness is interpreted in ano- 
ther passage (Chhandogya Upanishad, 6, 9, 1. 10, 1) 
by the merging of the individual being in Brahma. 
‘As the bees, my son, make honey by collecting 
the juices of distant trees, and reduce the juice 
into one form, and as these juices have no diserim- 
ination, so that they might say, I am the juice 
of this tree or that tree, in the same manner, 
my son, all these creatures, when they have 
become merged in the True (either in sleep or 
in death), know not that they are merged in 
the true. In the next Khanda the same idea is 
illustrated by the simile of rivers and the ocean. 
(aa dea ag agedt ffawea ararertat ZAM CA, TAAL 
deat vd weea | Rae aa a RAE Saasg Me TAM SE 
werg saa wiseidaka we steer: wah sar ait St 7 

fg: ala daame ef). These similes illustrate un- 
mistakably the loss of conscious personality in death, 
which indeed could be the consequence from the 
absence of any permanent substratum of it, Now 
all words and expressions in the Upanishads which 
might ‘be used to denote the concept of i 
can be proved not to denote the immortal Sou 
in our sense of the word. But it is not necessary 
here to enter in these details; we ate herbZop: 
cerned with the main issue only vi4, tha the 


Ind 
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concept of immortal souls is entirely absent in 
the Brahmanas and the oldest Upanishads, | 
2. CHAPTER:- ORIGINAL NON-DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN SPIRIT AND MATTER. 

From what has been demonstrated in the 
preceding chapter we are led to conclude that the 
distinction between Spirit and Matter was not 
yet grasped by the thinkers of the oldest Upanis- 
hads. For how could they have got at the 
concept of Spirit, when they did not possess the 
idea of permanent Souls? We need, howeyer, not 
rely on this inference only; we can prove directly 
from the Upanishads themelves that they do not 
yet distinguish principally between Spirit and 
Matter. For this purpose we will examine some 
passages in the sixth Prapathaka of the Chhan- 
dogya Upanishad where the evolution of the 
world from original Being (sat) is taught. In 
the second Khanda Uddalaka declares to Sveta- 
ketu, his son, ‘In the beginning, my dear, there 
was that only which is, one only, without a Second’ 
wea adacaa andizetaadiaa. Here the question has 
been raised already in old times whether this 
Sat is Spirit or Matter. For we learn from the 
first Stitras of the Brahma Sitra as explained by 
the commentators, that the Sankhyas declared the 
Sat to be primeval matter, called pradhdna or 
prakrti in their system, But the Vedantins iden- 
tified the Sat with Brahma which is essentially 
spiritual. Their argument against the Sankhya 
view is contained in the 5th. Sitra ( tkshaternds- 
abdam). For the text quoted above continues: ‘Tt 
(Sat) thought, may I be many, may I grow, forth 
It sent forth fire” aaa ag wi aareaid 7 
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The Vedantin’s argument is that ‘ thinking’ cannot 

be predicated of matter which is acetana not 
intelligent accordingly the Sad being intelligent 
because it ‘thought’ is what we call Spirit. The 
argument of the Vedantin would be unimpeachable, 
if the author of the Upanishad had distinguished 
Spirit and Matter in the same way as the Vedantin 
did, which however he did not. For he continues: 
‘That fire thought, may I be many, may I grow 
forth. It sent for the water’. aia tad ag Ui a1 
aR aaitsaaa. And again: ‘Water thought, may 
I be many, may I grow forth. It sent forth earth 
(food): a aq tad age: UM yaad a Aaa. 
Now there can be:no dobut that Fire, Water, 
and Earth, however subtile they may have been 
imagined by the author or the Upanishad, must 
be classsed with Matter, and not with Spirit. 
Yet they too ‘thought’ aikshata; and if ‘ thinking’ 
did prove that the Sat is Spirit then those elem- 
ents too had likewise to be considered to be 
Spirit. It is true that in the next Khanda the 
Sat is called devatd but the same designation 18 
also given to Fire, Water and Earth. They 
would, therefore, at the same time be Spirit as 
well as Matter, This is an actual dilemma, and 
there is no qther way out of it than to assume that 
in the period of the oldest Upanihads the distine- 
tion between Matter and Spirit had not yet 
clearly been grasped however difficult it may be 
for modern thinkers to realize such 4m athe 
of the primitive mind. — 

oi of the oldest Upanishads eu 
eiuiie arene correctness of the view I have 
sought to establish, For those words whiqh-9 


— 
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later times are used to express the idea of Spirit 
or of attributes of Spirit, viz. Cetand, caitanya, 
cetana, cetah, cit, buddhi’ are entirely absent 
from the oldest Upanishads. Of course there are 
words for ‘thought’, and ‘thinking’ as dhi, prajiid, 
prajidna, vyidna, but these were originally 
looked upon as functions of the mind; manah 
however is, according to our text, only a refined 
product of Earth, as will be evident from the 
discussion of some important parts of the same 
Prapathaka, which we must now enter upon, 


Fire, Water and Earth, the first products 
of the primeaval Sat are not to be identified with 
the same elements as they are generally under- 
stood. I should rather call them proto-elements; 
for they never occur single, but always are 
combined in such a way that all three are present 
in every thing whatsoever. In this regard they 
bear the closest resemblance to the three gunas in 
Sankhya philosophy Sativamh, rajah and tamah; 
this resemblance, nay almost identity, is so striking 
that scholars now agree in assuming that the 
Sankhyas have derived their idea of the three 
gunas from that of the three proto—elements tejah 
dpah, annam in the 6th Prapathaka of the Chhan- 
dogya Upanishad. These proto-elements, then, 
enter into combination for the formation.of every- 
thing. How they build up the body and psyche 
of man is taught in the 5th Khanda of our. text. 
The earth (food) when eaten becomes three-fold; 








1 Citta occurs only once in the Kaushitaki Upa ishad 
and several times in the 8th Prapathaka of ae. Chha 
which seems to be a later ad ition, : ae bj ri 
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its grossest portion becomes feces, its middle 
portion flesh, its subtilest portion mind. (1). 
Water when drunk becomes threefold; its grossest 
portion becomes urine, its middle portion blood, 
its subtilest portion breath. (2). Fire when 
eaten becomes threefold; its grossest portion 
becomes bone, its middle portion marrow, its 
subtilest portion speech. (3). For truly, my 
child, mind comes of earth, breath of water, speech 
of fire (4). 
wants dar Pas aes a: GAB ages Hale at 
Tas AtshirgeataAa: 14 agra: area ward 4: cares ATs 
way was at qereacaied Ashe: TAT 1% | Ssitsfard a1 
wala a: maa agence AAS AY eA: a AAT ASHMD: AT TR 2! 
aa Sater aa: amas: arrestee alia Vy | Mind, 
breath, and speech combined form the psyche of 
man; they consist of the subtilest essence; anima, 
as it is called in the next Khanda, of earth, water, 
and fire. But a still more subtile anima than 
those spoken of before, is the Sat which upholding 
the psyche makes it a soul jiva, a8 May be gathered 
from the following two passages: ‘When 2 er: 
departs from hence, his speech is merged in his 
mind, his mind in his breath, his breath, in fire, 
fire in the’ Highest Being (i. &- Sat). Now that 
which is that subtile essence (the root of all) in 
it all that exists has its self, It 18 the true. 
It is the Self and thou, Svetaketa art 1 ( 8th, 


Khanda 6. 7.) 


wee RaaTIL TT TaUSHAT | S| eaereaie 4 AS AT 
areas Nasa eA Iv , af : 
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The next passage is in the [Ith Khanda. This 
(body) indeed withers and dies when the loving 
Self has left it; the living Self dies not. That 
which is that subtile essence etc. ara feed. fara a sft 
faad at a a wits zaife. The last sentence (Sa ya 
eso anima ete. ) occurs nine times in our text. It 
inculeates the great teaching of the Upanishads 
that Brahma is the root of all. The word brahma, 
however, does not occur in the whole of the 6th 
Prapithaka; but in the eighth (8, 4) it is said: 
‘the name of this Brahma is the True’ waa aan am 
aura. 

Tt will be seen that jiva in the second passage 
comes much nearer of our concept of Soul, but it 
differs from it in one essential point; it does not 
possess permanent personality. For on mukti this 
Jjiva merges in Brahma and loses its individuality 
(see above, na pretya Sarijiastiti ). According to 
the teaching of the Upanishad there can be no 
personal immortality of the Souls. 


In the Brhad Aranyaka, in the part which is 
ascribed to Yajfiavalkya, the teaching of the 
Upanishads relative to Brahma and the souls 
has reached its highest development. The Chhdn- 
dogya Up. does not attempt to define the nature 
of Brahma, but according to Yajfiavalkya its 
nature is pure intelligence. Thus we read II 4 
12: Thus verily, O Maitreyi does this great Being, 
endless, unlimited, consisting of nothing but know- 
ledge rise from out these elements, and vanish 
again in them. There is no consciousness. i 

— 





ROE th Pemrreea sec reeee a nemersmnreremrat args ee cond! a 
1 At the end of III 9 we read the following defibit 
Brahma: Vijianam anandami Brahma. ma 
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death’. vi at at weqmarcaamt Barret waar at 
ages ata acai a der Saree 
Yajfiavalkya had no doubt recognized the para- 
mount importance of intelligence (vijiana) not 
only for the conception of the highest Being 
(Brahma) but also, and perhaps primarily, for 
that of the human soul. For Brh. Ar. Ill 7, 
16-23 contains a discussion of the several constitu- 
ent parts of the psyche; there we meet with a set 
of eight instead of the usual five pranas spoken of - 
above in the first chapter, the additional ones 
being tvac, vijidnam and retah. The importance 
of vijfidna is apparent in the explanation of sleep 
in II 1, 17 put in the mouth of Ajatasatru, king of 
Kasi. ‘When this man is thus asleep, then the 
intelligent person (purushe ) having through the 
intelligence of the pranas absorbed within himself 
all intelligence, lies in the space, which is in 
the heart. When he takes in these different 
kinds of intelligence, then it is said that the man 
sleeps. Then the breath is kept in, speech 1s 
kept in, hearing is kept in, seeing 3 kept in, 
the mind is kept in.’ aaa qacgarsaa 4 S¥lES ca 
wt smat fara waa 4 qaisxet TETAS | 
at Fer ares ara Sager: GMS AT | TAT HT ste 
wii artes sepia att alld wa: This op aanameg™ 
purusah comes still nearer to our oe 
of soul than the jiva of the Chhandogy4 Up.; 3 
like the latter it has 00 permanent ec 
and in mukti it merges in Brapme. net ia 
_ remarking that the Kaushitaki Op. which appat® 


ee ee 
1 The parallel passage TV 5,13 has Prajnanag’ 
am — ie 3 . 2 L =f; 
of Vijnanaghane: up 
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ntly is the youngest of the group the old Upani- 
shads, uses prajfid as almost synonym with vijidna 
of our text, and prajidimad with vijidnamayah 
purusah, But there is no appreciable advance over 
the standpoint reached already by YaAjiiavalkya 
(or the school of thinkers represented by that 
celebrated name ). 


To sum up the results of the first part of 
our investigation: In the first chapter we have 
traced the development of the idea of Soul from 
the crude notions of the primitive Aryans through 
a long course of progress to the final form given it 
by the most advanced authors of the oldest 
Upanishads. They stopped short of recognizing 
the personal immortality of ‘the souls, for otherwise 
they would have placed ‘themselves in opposition 
to the unanimous teaching of the Upanishads, viz. 
the identity of the souls with Brahma. To take 
this last step had therefore to be left to the 
thinkers of the next period.—In the second chapter 
T have explained that the heterogeneity of Matter 
and Spirit was as yet unknown in the period 
of the oldest Upanishads, but that in this respect 
an advance had been made in so far as Brahma 
considered as an intelligent principle comes 
near the true idea of spirit. It was reserved for 
the next period to principally distinguish between 
Matter and Spirit. The inquiry into the further - 
development of the ideas treated above will form 
the subject of the Second Part. Before, however, 
entering upon it, it is necessary to state that 
in the Upanishads the beginnings of two-ve 
important theories are the first time © cary 
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discerned, the theories of retribution (Karma) and 
of metempsychosis (punar janma). From the 
passage about Karma quoted in the first chapter 
we learn that this subject was not to be discussed 
in public we thence conclude that at that time 
the theory of Karma was not yet generally known 
and accepted, as it certainly was ever since, but 
was still regarded as an arcanum, a secret teaching, 
not to be divulged to the masses. The migration 
of souls, first appearing in the Upanishads, is 
several times hinted at in them; at some length it 
ed in Brh. Ar. VI 2, and Chand, Up. V. 
10. Waving minor differences the opinion is 
that the souls first go to the moon, and those which 
are to be reembodied descend thence. They 
finally reach earth as rain and become food; he 
who eats it, will become the father of the indivi- 
dual in his new birth. It goes without saying that 
this belief is widely different from the theory 
of rebirth as it has been understood during the 
middle age of Indian history down to the present 
day, 


is explain 


PART THE SECOND. 
The Vedic period closes with the group of the 


d ich we have largely 
oldest Upanishads from whic on conducted in 


drawn materials for the investigati 

the preceding part. There are, however, a 
more groups of younget, and even ges 
Upanishads to be enumerated presently. y 
too are severally ascribed by tradition to one 
or other of the four Vedas; but they differ A 
Many respects, to such a degree from the oldest 


group that they must be placed in an alt 
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different period. After the oldest group there 
is an unmistakable break in this branch of Sanskrit 
Literature occasioned most probably by a longer 
interval of time during which new currents of 
thought had set in and had been gradually modif- 
ying the mental physiognomy of the Vedic period, 
From this transition-period may be dated the 
middle ages of India. 


The Upanishads have chronologically been 
divided by the late Professor Deussen into four - 
groups. To the first group belong the oldest 
Upanishads. The three remaining groups are 
the following. 2. the meterial Upanishads : 
Kathaka, Isa, S'vetaésvatara Mundaka, and Maha- 
narayana; 3. the younger Upanishads in prose: 
Prasna, Maitrayaniya, and Mandikya ; 4. the host 
of late Upanishads ascribed to the Atharva Veda. 
The fourth group may be neglected for the purpose 
of our inquiry; but I shall have to add some 
remarks about the second and third groups in 
order to make good my assertion that between 
them and the oldest group there is a well defined 
break, : 


I have already mentioned above a few of 
terms (cetand ete.) which are absent in the 
first group and become current in the younger 
ones. The number of such new words which: have 
been collected from Colonel J acob’s Concordance of 
the principal Upanishads, Bombay. S. §.. 1891, 
amounts to more than a hundred, I transcribe 
here some in way of illustration; nouns; abta, 
ahoinkira, kirana, tanu (body), deha, dehin, d 
mwrtt, parinama, prakrti, phala (result ), Et ? 
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vahni, Sakti, sarvaga, survajha, siikshmea ; verbs : 
udbhi, upalabh, tyaj, myam, parinam, prarth, 
bandh, vyaiy, vyapa with many of their derivatives. 


The ‘absence of these words in the oldest 
Upanishads may, in a few cases, be accidental, 
but on the whole it must be real; for the first 
group is of considerable extent and of nearly 
double the bulk of the second and third groups 
taken together. In some cases 4 word is quite 
common in groups 2 and 3, but occurs only once in 
the first group, e. g- indriya organ of sense 
(Kaushitaki), jidna ( Tarttiriya ), yoge (ib.), nity 
(Brhad Ar.) &c. The change in the vocabulary 
of the language proves that the texts which 
exhibit it are of a later date, and indicates, at the 
same time, that new ideas had risen to express 
which the new words were employed. Most 


important: in the latter regard are the following 


facts. In the Svetasvatara we meet with the 


Sankhya terms guna (1, 3) and pradhana (1, 10), 
and in 1. 4, 5 the principal ideas of Sankhya 
are enumerated under the simile of a wheel; 
in other Upanishads of the 2nd and 3rd groups 


several of the leading ideas of Sankhya are refer- 
red to and made the basis of further speculations. 
There can be no doubt that in the interval bet- 
ween-the-first and the second oor of Upanishads 


the rise of the Sankhya philosophy had we 
place.. The same is probable also with regar 


to Yoga-philosophy, because of its ee ~ 
nection with Sankhya. 084 is nant 2 
name in several of Mego Upnen 


which Sankhya terms 000F: but it conn te 
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made out whether they refer to the Yoga-philoso- 
phy or to Yoga-practice in general. : 


The rise of Sankhya-Yoga is, however, merely 
a symptom not the true cause of the radical change 
occurring at that epoch. Without underrating 
the importance and influence of the new philo- 
sophy, we may feel confident that a more powerful 
agent was needed to completely modify the mental 
attitude of whole nation, or at least that of its 
leading classes. I can imagine no weightier 
eause to bring about this result than the wide- 
spread belief in the personal immortality of the 
souls which was at that time, as will be proved 
in the sequel, first introduced. For this doctrine, 
when once proclaimed was sure to gain the 
willing assent of the majority of the people who 
are naturally averse to believe in their annihila- 
tion or, what practically comes to the same, 
in the loss of consciousness after death. The 
doctrine of the permanent existence of souls 
leads logically to the distinction of Matter and 
Spirit which also was not yet recognized in the 
oldest Upanishads, Now both these doctrines 
make part already of the oldest philosophies, 
Sankhya and Yoga, and of Jainism. Of much 
later origin are the Vaiseshika and Nyaya 
philosophies ; they also have admitted both tenets 
into their System. Even the Vedanta philosophy — 
expounded Ly Badarayana in the Brahma -Sitra, 
though it pretends to systematize only the teachi- 
ngs of the Upanishads, declares that jive is 
eternal and indestructible, whatever Sankarachary 
by a forced interpretation of the Sutras a y 
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allege to the contrary (as has been convincingly 
shown by Abhayakumar Gupa in ‘Jivatman in the 
Brahma Sitras’, Calcutta 1921), Sutra in this 
regard goes a step beyond the younger Upanishads 
Kathaka and S'vetasvatar which dwell on the dive- 
rsity of the individual souls from Brahma, though 
on the other hand they maintain also their identity 
with it.—The belief in the personal immortality of 
the souls was, however, only the principal factor 
in bringing about the new modes of thoughts that 
obtained in post-vedie and classical times; it co- 
operated with the theories of Karman and of the 
3 which were of somewhat older 
they were already 
ed and as it were 
ose of the Vedic 
al form which is 
philosophies 
obably to- 


migration of soul 
origin, for, as stated above, 
known, though in an undevelop 
nascent form, just before the cl 
period. They reached their fin 
met with in all Indian religions and 
except Materialism, at later time pr 
gether with the new soul-theory- 


Now to return to the question at issue it may 


be stated that Sankhya, You and J — 
are the oldest systems which came to the fron’ 
period. They teach 


after the close of the Vedic : 

all those novel doctrines just NOW, especially the 
plurality of immortal souls and the nates 
of Matter and Spirit. Although they ee a 
loped these general ideas which they details 
common, on divergent lines, still some apt 
which will be discussed later seem #9 PUTO 
kind of remote®’ silliest og 
metaphysical basis of Sankhy# ” aie that 
phy can be accounted for by the seis priels 


mas nssae 
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these systems rose into existence in about the 
same age, and naturally worked out the ideas 
current in it, but in different ways peculiar to 
each of them. . The supposition of contemporane- 
ous origin of Sankhya and Jainism furnishes us 
with the clue for fixing approximately the corres- 
ponding date. All we know about the age of 
Sankhya and Yoga is that according to Kautilya 
they and the Lokayatam were the only brahmani- 
eal philosophical systems existent at his time, i. e. 
about 300 B. C.; they were of course much older. 
We are better informed about the antiquity of 
Jainism. Scholars now agree that Jainism was 
not founded by Mahavira, but that one at least 
of his predecessors, Parsvanatha was an historical 
person. Now the Nirvana of Pargva is separated 
from that of Mahavira by an interval of 250 years, 
and since the latter was an older contemporary of 
Buddha whose Nirvana occurred about 484 B.C., 
Mahavira’s Nirvana may be placed about 490 B.C. 
and consequently that of Parsva about 740 B. C. 
_ Therefore the first part of the eighth century B.C. 
was the time during which Pargva propagated his 
creed, and for practical purposes the same period 
may be assigned to the rise of historical Jainism 
and the origin of the Sankhya and Yoga philoso 
Phies. Assuming the space of two centuries for 
the development and general acceptance of the 
novel doctrines in question we may place the close 


of the Vedie period in the beginning of the first 
millennium EC: 


Before discussing those doctrines of the 
Sankhyas and Jainas which bear some resem baad 
to each other as regards the underlying gent 
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idea, but differ in other regards, I must remark 
that our knowledge of Sankhya and Yoga is 
unfortunately derived from late sources. The 
oldest work extant on Sankhya is Tévara Krshna’s 
Sarkhya Karikds which belong to the fifth century 
A. D. The Yoga Siitra of Pataijali seems to be a 
comparatively late work; the Yoga it teaches has 
largely been borrowed from Sankhya, and this is 
still more the case with the Yogabhashya by Vyasa 
who frequently cites passages from older writers. 
on Sankhya. It is, therefore, in many cases not 
possible to decide whether a particular doctrine 
explained by him is to be ascribed to Sankhya or 
Yoga. For our purposes we may regard both 
systems as fundamentally one, wherefore they will 
be spoken of as Sankhya-Yoga. 


We shall first examine the idea of Matter as 
conceived by Sankhya-Yoga and Jainism. They 
agree in this that matter is permanent as regards 
its existence, but indefinite as regards quality; 
indeed, according to their opinion, matter 18 
Something which may become any thing. This 
Opinion appears to have been generally current at 
the time when mattar was first recognized ” 
Something radically different from Spirit, 1. @ - 
Souls, and to have been immediately derived from 
the older idea of the Chaos or sat, the one sube- 
tance which gave origin to all things, both a. 
rial and spiritual. At a later time, however, 
original view of matter just explained was fasg eat 
Seded by the opposite one, aa eS 
definite and unchangeable as regards a aa 
that it comprises the four or five elements ( “ir i. 


tae 
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which are entirely distinct from one another, 
This opinion was held by the Lokayatas who are 
younger in origin than Sankhya-Yoga, and it was 
adopted by the Vaisesika and Nyaya philosophies 
which seem to have somehow been developed from 
the Lokayatam. The unanimous opposition of the 
later philosophies in this regard to Sankhya-Yoga 
and Jainism is a collateral proof of the latter hay- 
ing been coeval in origin. But they have developed 
the common general idea of matter on entirely 
different lines. The Jains declare matter (Pud- 
gala) to be atomical, the Sankhyas teach that 
primeval matter (prakrti or pradhdna) is an all- 
pervading substance (vibhu). The atoms according 
to the Jainas are indefinite as regards quality; 
they may be in a gross (bddara) or subtile (sihs- 
ma) state; in the former they occupy one point 
of space (pradesa) each in the latter an infinite 
number of them may be simultaneously present 
in the same point; by the combintion of gross 
atoms all things in the world are produced except 
of course the souls (jiva) and the substances 
akasa, dharma and adharma about which I shall 
have to say a word below. According to the San 
khyas primeval matter consists of the three Gunas 
sativam, rajah and tamah of which T had already 
occasion to speak above in the 2nd. chapter; all 
three are present everywhere in the pradhana and 
by acting on one another and mixing in various 
proportions they produce a series of substances 
mahdn, ahrnkara, etc. down to the five elements 
which build up all material things in the world. 
It would seem that the original Sankhya dispet 
with atoms, But as stated in the Nyaya Var 


el 
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p. [2] some Sankhya or Yoga author did assume © 
atoms; Gaudapada in his commentary on the 
Sankhya Karikds several times mentions them 
without disapproval; in the Yoga Sitra 1 40 they — 
are also admitted, likewise in the Bhashya on I 
40. 43, 44, III 52. IV. 14, cf. Vacaspatimisra’s 
comment on I 44. These facts seem to prove that 
the atomistic theory enjoyed such general favour 
that even the Sankhyas and Yogas connived at it, 
if not from the very beginning, but certainly in 
the course of time. 


I now turn to the Soul-theory of Sankhya- 
Yoga and Jainism. There is agreement with 
regard to some fundamental aspects of it. Souls 
are immaterial and eternal; essentially they 
are intelligent, but their intelligence is obscured 
by their connexion with matter which is without 
beginning and ends with Mukti. The J. ainas have 
a tenet about the size of the Soul (jiva) not 
shared by any other philosopher. For they teach 


that the soul is of finite and variable size, being 
always coextensive with the body which it occupies 
for the time being. It is probable that the 

icit on this point, 


original Sankhya was not expl 

For according ne the ancient teacher Pajichasikha, 
as quoted in the Yogabhdsya on I 36, the souls 
(purushas) are infinitesimally small eons 
while according to Isvara Krshna and all ve 
writers it is all-pervading . 

is the difference of opinion between Sankhya- _ 
and Jainism on the nature of the bondage ot 
the soul and its delivery from it; but it Sore 
he to no purpose to explain and compparé. (Pour) 
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theories since they have nothing whatever in 
common. Two more doctrines, however peculiar to 
Jainism, are worth noticing: that about the 
elementary souls ( ekendriyas ) which are embodied 
in particles of earth, water, wind and firé, and that 
about the nigodas. These doctrines, especially the 
former, bear some affinity to animistic views 
which probably obtained in popular religion. 
At any rate difference in most details regarding 
matter as well as souls is so pronounced as to 
preclude the assumption that Sankhya should have 
borrowed from Jainism, or Jainism from Sankhya. 


Before closing our inquiry I mention two 
more points about which the Sankhyas and Jains 
do not exactly agree, but entertain ideas which 
appear to have a curious affinity with each other. 
The Jainas assume two transcendental substances 
Dharma and Adharma as the substrata of motion 
and rest; without them motion and rest would 
be impossible, they are in alokakdsa where they 
are absent. Their function is to render motion 
and rest of things possible. Akdsa is not sufficient 
for that purpose, as its fonction is restricted to 
the making room for them (afifergqsé! qaratate- 
we: 1 waren: Tattedrthadhigama Sitra ¥ 
17-18.). The Jainas, evidently, thought it nece- 
ssary to account for motion and rest by assuming 
two special substances as their conditioning cause. 
Now Sankhya-Yoga alone of all Indian philosophies 
has likewise tried to explain motion and rest 
as being caused by two substantial principles rajalt 
and tamah, For rajah is necessary for motic 
and immobility is caused by tamah. Imm 
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or rest is, however, but one aspect of tamah, 
another is ‘iniquity’ adharma, This character 
of tamah, consisting in Adharma proves the near 
relation. between Sankhya tamah and Jaina Adha- 
rma and ‘explains at the same time why the 
substratum of immobility has been named by 
the Jainas by the strange name Adharma. 


A favourite dogma of the Jainas is the Ane- 
kantavada, which is elaborately explained and 
defended by Haribhadra in his famous work 
Anekdntajayapataka. According to this theory 
the Real has infinite attributes (ananta-dharmdt- 
makatvena tattvam Hemachandra), wherefore all 
predicaments about things are one sided, the 
contrary being also true from another point of 
view (Syddvada). Now Sankhya-Yoga lays claim 
to a similar view with regard, however, to 
Matter only, and this doctrine designated by 
phrases expressing the denial of aikantikatua, 
e.g, Vacaspatimisra commenting on Yoga Sitra Il 
23 speaks of the Yogas as ™ intikatvarn vydsed- 
hantah, and Vyasa on III 13 uses the phrase 
ekantanabhyupagamat, Of course, the opimions of 
the Jainas and Sankhya in this regard are far from 
being identical, but they agree in the peculiar 
mode of thinking concerning Anekanta. : 

Here I may conclude the present enquiry. 


It was my aim to show that Jainism together with 
e earliest representative of 


Sankhya-Yoga is th 

that mental revolution which brought about ed 

close of the Vedic and inaugurated the new per 
lasted through the 


of Indian culture which has 
middle ages almost down to the present time. 


Bonn, 19th, March 1922 H. JACOBL 2 5 
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abstinence, kinds of, 34, 

Abu 40. 

Acarangasitra 10, 

Adharma 18; 82. 

Age, of Sankhya and Yoga, 80, 

Agreement, between Sankhya 
and Jaina philosophies, 
79. 

ahamkare 54; 59; 76; 82. 

ahimsa 22. 

ajiva 18, 

Gkaéa 18 ; 82, 

Glocané 34, 

anarthadandavirati 29, 

anekantavada 16; 50; 52; 85, 

Angas 11, 

angusthamatra 62. 

Anojja 10. 

anupreksé (reflexions ) 32, 

anuvrata 29, 

Anuyogadvara 12. 

articles, prohibited 30. 

ascetic life, standards of (padi- 
mas), 42, 32 (fn), 

asrava (influx ), 21, 57. 

atithisamvibhaga 30. 

Atmavada 49, 

audaytka 27, 

aupasamika 27. 

avaktavya 51, 

avyakta 76. 





B 
badara 82. 


| baldtapas 33. 


bandha 21; 57; 77. 
Being, abeoltts and sass! 
nent, 49; 
Brahmanical dooteine of, 
49-50; 
Indefiniteness of, 52; 
Jain view of, 50. ; 
Beings, living, their division, 
22. 
bhavandas (reflexions) 31; 32. 
bhittas 81. 
Bodies, five kinds of, 24, 28(En). 
Body, building up of, 70-71. 
Brahma, definition of 72,1 (fn)- 
Brahma, pure intelligence, 72; 
root of all, 72. 
Brhadaranyaka 65 ;72; 73; ; 75. 
Buddhi 54; 59. 
Buddhism 1 ; 2; 3; 4. 
cause of its disappearance, 
al, 
Bihler 47. 
Cc 
Canon 11-15. 
its redaction, 13, 
charitra, description of, 33. 


chedasitras 12. 
chhaindogya 68 ; 12; 76s! af 
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church, main (Males > 
46. 

contempletion (dhyana) 35. 

convents ( upasrayas ) 40-41, 

eycle, of births, 2. 


D 
death, voluntary, 30. 
deha 76. 
dehin 76, 


déavirata 30. 

Dhanapala 15. 

dhérana 59, 

dharma 18; 49; 82. 

dharmin 49. 

dhyana (contemplation) 35; 
58; 59. 

Digambaras (skyclad) 1; 1, 1 
(fn); sources of their 
history, 46. 

Digambara Jain Iconography 
8, 12 (fn). 

digvirati 29. 

diks& 29. 

disciples, eleven, 10. 

discipline, of the monks, 31. 

doctrine, of the Brahmins, 
a priori, 50; of the Bud- 
dhists, a posteriori, 50. 

dravya 18; 76.. 

Drstivada 11. 


Earth, identified with Matter, | | Influx (dsrava) 21. 


69. . 
ekensdeigi 22. 
doctrine of, 84. 
Ellora 40. 


Essai de bibliographie Jaina 


47; 40 (fn). 
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Fire, identified with Matter, 
69. 


G 


gachchha 44. 

ganas 46. 
names of, 47. 

Gaudapada 83. 

Girnar 40. 

Gotama, the Buddha, 48. 

Guerinot 12, 19 (fn); 47; 40 
(fn). 

guna 77. 

gunas, in Sankhya philosophy, 
70, 

gunasthanas, fourteen, descri- 
ption of, 36-37. 

gunavrata 30. 

guptis, the cause of preventing 
the aésrava, 31. 

Gurvavali (Pattavali) 44, 39 
(in). 

H 


Haribhadra 15; 85. 

Hemachandra 85. 

heterogeneity, of Matter and 
Spirit, 79. 


Hoernle 42, 32 (fn). 


I 
| Indefiniteness, of Being 16, 19. 


theory of, 50. 


. Indriyas 55. 

Inscriptions, at Mathura, 44, 
36 (fn). eé 

Intelligence, characteristic 





mark of the souls, 20 
paramount importan 
73. : 
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iryapatha 28, 
Tévara Krshna 81. 
37 

Jacobi 47. 

Jaina philosophy, its compa- 
rison with Sankhya and 
Yoga, 53-59. 

Jainas, their Metaphysics and 
Bihics 48. 

Jaina Sitras 47, 

Jaina church 1; 

its divisions, 1. 

Jainism, a metaphysical basis 

of its own, 48; 

a monastic religion, 1; 

an original system, 60; 

antiquity of, 1-4; 80; 

doctrines of, 15-39 ; 

in western garb as a solu- 
tion to Life’s great pro- 
blems, 47; 

its Histcry, 43-47 ; 

not an offshoot of Bud- 
dhism, 3; 

oldest system after the close 
of Vedie period, 79; 

present state of, 39-43; 

rise of, in Eastern India, 48, 

Jains, their peculiarity, 42-43; 

their view about their own 
origin, 6-11, 

Jambusvamin 36, 

Jaratkarava Artabhaga 64. 

Jhaveri, H. L, 47, 

Jiva 18; 55; 82. 

comparison with Soul, 72; 

' eternal and indestructible, 

785° 
in chhandogya, 73. 
Jnana 59, 
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| Kalpasiitra 43. 

| Karana 76. 
Karma 55. 


doctrine of, 55-59; 

eight kinds of, 25; 
Antaraya 26; 
Ayuska 25; 
Darganavaraniya 25 ; 
Gotra 26; 
Jiianavarantya 25; 





Mohaniya 25; 
Nama 25; 
Vedaniya 25; 
theory of, 24; 
theory of retribution 75.. 
Karmanasarira 56. 
Karma-theory 37-39; 
in relation to ethics 27. 
Kasayas ( passions ) 21; 32; 36. 
Kathameit 51. 
Kaushitaki 73, 
Kautilya 80. 
Kayotsarga 34, 
Kevalins 36. 


Ksayika 27. 
Kumarapala 45. 
L 
Laity, its réligious duties 
41-42, : 


Lesyas, Doctrine of, 55-56 ; 
six types of, 26. 

Leumann 14, 22 (fn) ;.41 (fn). 

liberated ( mukta ) 20. 

lingasarira 56. 


Literature, Jain, bibliogeephy- 








of, 47. 
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Lokaprakéaéa 15. 
Lokayata 80; 82. 


M 
mahén 82, - 
Mahavira 48, 
a historical personage, 9; 
details of his life, 9-10; 
not the founder of Jainism, 
4-6, 
mahévrata 29, 
Malli, a woman, 7. 
manah, a refined product of 
Earth, 70. : 
manas (mind) 22; 54; 59; 62. 
Matter 19, 
idea of, in Jainism, 81; 
» 99 9) Sankhya-Yog 81; 
primeval, 82. 
Metaphysics 18-39. 
Metempsychosis(punarjanma) 
75. 
mind (manas) 22. 
moksa 28 ; 76. 
Monastic, degrees, 41; 
life, 30. 
monk, his daily duties, 41. 
Monks, tenfold highest law 
of, 32; 
the outfit of, 40. 
Motion, theory of, 84. 
mukta (liberated) 20. 
mila-sérgha (main church) 46. 
Milasitras 12. 
mundane (samsarin ) 20. 
beings, division of, 24. 


N 


Nandi 12, 
Nandivardhana 10. 
die 
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Nataputta, Vardhamiae- Ma-. 
haviza, 4. 
Nayas 17-18; 
doctrine of, 52. 
Nigantha 4. 
nigoda 23 ; 
doctrine of, 84. 
nihnava (schisms) 45-46, 
nirjara 21; 33; 57. 
nirvana 28 ; 36. 
of Mahavira, 80. 
of Paréva 80, 
nityavada 50. 
nivrtti 76, 
niyam 77, 
Non-distinction, between Spi- 
rit and Matter, 68-75. 
Notes on Modern Jainism 47. 
Nyaya 82; 
and Vaiéesika, 59-60. 
Nyaya Varttika 83. 


0 
Ordination, new, 34. 
P ; 
dimas (standards of ascetic 
life), 42, 32 (fn). 


Painnas 12. 
Paficagikha 83. 
Paficendriyas 22. 
parinama 76; 77. 
parinamika 26. 
pnrisahas (troubles) twenty- 
Sait 33. 
risistaparvan 36, 29 (fn); 
44; 38 (fn). 
Pargva 10; - 
a historical person, 65 » »= 
has a better claim, a 8/— 
founder of Jaivisut ri 
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DW was. kasdyas) 21. 


wrehs = -45 5 
igambara, 46. 

Pattivali (Gur »dvali) 44, 39 
(fin) ; 46. 

Paumuacariyam 44, 37 (fin); 
a Jaina version of the 
Ram. ) ana 15, 

pausadhopavasa 30. 

phala 76, 

philosophy 16. 

*pitarah 62, 

pitr-tarpana 62, 

pradea 82. 

pradhéna 77 ; 82. 

prajila, synonymous 
Vijiiana, 74. 

prakrti 76 ; 82; theory of, 59. 

pranas 63; eight, 73. 

prarth 77. 

pratikramana 34. 

proto-elements (Fire, Water 
and Earth) 70. 

proto-elements (tejah, Gpah, | 
annam ) 70. 

proto-elements, 
gunas, 70. 

psyche, building up of, 70-71; 


with 


resembling 





conception of, 62-64; 
constituent parts of, 73; 
form of, 71. 
Pudgala 18; 54; 82. 
Pirvas 11. 
purusa 53; 62; 73. 
R 
rajah 82, 
rational (samjiiin) 22. 
reflexions (anupreksas 
bhavanas ) 32. 


or 
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Repertoire de epigraphie Jaina 
40 (fn). 
Rest, theory of, 84. 
Rules, of staying, 41. 
g 7° 
gakti 77. 
samadhi 59, 
Samardiccakaha 15. 
samayika 30. 
samitis, five, 32. 
Samjna 67. 
Samjfiin (rational) 22, 
sanlekhana (ma@randntihi ) 34. 
Saémparayika 27. 
Samprati 45. 
Samsarin (mundane) 20. 
samudghata (kind of explo- 
sion ) 35. 
samvara 27 ; 33; 57-58. 
Sankhya 1-3; 
oldest system after the close 
of Vedic period, 79; rise 
of, 77. 
Sankhya Karikas 81; 83. 
Sankhya-Yoga 59. 
saptabhangas 52. 
sarvaga 77. 
sarvajna 77. 
sat (utpada-dhrauvya-vindsa- 
yuktam) 50; 
called Devata, 69; 
identified:with Brahim 68; 
or chaos 81; — 
pradhana or prakrti, 68 ; 
primeval matter, 68, 
Satrutijaya 40. 
sattvam 82. 
SBE 47... LE 
schisms (nihnava ) sel 
Siddharsi 15. 
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Siddhartha 10, tapas 33; 58300 jt a4 Me 
Siksavrata 30. external, 33-7.1"  aginix 
Silavrata 29, internal, 33°) -wiale, 


Skyclad ( Digambaras) 1. 
sleep, explanation of, 73. 
Somadeva 15. 
Sonl, immortal, concept of, 68; 
its defilement, 21; 
its nature (according to 
Yajfiavalkya ) 65-68; 
natural qualities of, 24-25; 
personal immortality, 72; 
78; t 
permanent existence, doct 
rine of, 78. 
Souls 20. 
immortal, plurality of, 79. 
individual, diversity of, 79. 
the ancient concept of, 
61-62. 
Soul-theory, in Jainism, 83; 
in Sankhya-Yoga, 83. 
space 19, 
Sraddha 62. 
Stevenson 42, 34 (fn); 43, 
35 (fn); 47. 
Sthaviravalt 43. 
Suali 42, 33 (fn). 
Sudharman 36. 
sitkshma 77 ; 82. 
siksmasarira 56. 
summum bonum 59, 
Svetambaras ( white-robed ) 1. 
Syad 51; 
Syddvada 16-18 ; 51-52; 85. 


_ -c 
tamah 82, 
tanu 76. 


Tattvarthadhigamasiitra 4 


claimed by Bigambarasalso, 
14; 

claimed by Svet@mbbaras 
also, 14. c 


The First Princtgées.sof the 
Jain Philosophy 47. 
Things, all transitory, ~ 
Tilakamatijari 15, : 
Tirthakaras, all of them, 
Ksatriyas, 7 ; 
except the two last, belong 
to mythology, 9. 
Tradition, regarding the 
Parvas (Svetambara ), 12. 
triratna 28. 
Trigala 10. 
TrisastisalakGpurusacarita, 
based on Vasudevahindi, 
8; 
Hemacandra’s great epic, 8. 
troubles ( Parisahas) twenty- 
two, 33. 
tyaj 77. 
U 
Uber die indische secte der 
Jainas 47, 
udbhi 77. 
Umasvati 14. 
upabhogaparibhogaparimaga 
29. 
upalabh 77. 
Upomitibhavaprapaticakatha 
15. 
Upangas 12. 
Upanishads, divisions of, 76. 
upasrayas (convents ) fey 
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trdhvagaurava 55, Water, identified with Matter 

uttamadharma 32. 69. - 2 

Utiaradhyayanasitra 41. Weber 12, 20 (fn); 13, 21 

Uvasagadasao 42, 32 (fn). (fn). 

Vv Wheel, simile of, 77: 

White-robed (Svetambaras), 1. 

Vacaspatimisra 83. Windisch 42, 33 (fn). 

Vahni 77. World, its evolution from Sat, 

Vaisesika 82. 68. 

vassa 40, World, phenomenal as real, 


Vedic period, close of, 80. - 
vibhu 82. 


vices, cardinal (kasayas), 32. 


wihaGras 40. 
Vijranamayah purusah 73, 
Vinasavada 50, 
vows, five, 28, 
vyahy 77. 
wvyap 77. 

WwW 
Wandering life, rules of, 40. 
Warren 47, 





49, 


Y 
Yasastilaka 15. 
Yagodal0. — 
Yajfiavalkya 48; 64. 
Yoga 1; 2; 57; 
oldest system after the close 
of the Vedic period, 79; 
the cause of As’rava, 32. 
Yogabhasya 83. 
Yogasasira 42, 33 (fn). 
Yogasiira 81; 83. 
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